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T OTALITARIAN policy is. founded on the principle that all the 

material and human resources of the nation are at the disposal 
of the State for the achievement of its ends. In Germany, since 
the National-Socialist régime came into force, the State has set 
before itself the aim of developing its power as rapidly and as ex- 
tensively as possible, and it has made its policy in every field, includ- 
ing the social field, subordinate to that aim. This position of social 
policy with respect to general policy has been clearly defined in 
the following terms: 


National-Socialism has made social policy subject to general policy and 
has used it as a weapon in the fight for internal renaissance and external 
freedom. Thus, for the first time since the social question has been known 
as such, social policy has been given a clearly defined task. This policy has 
no separate existence of its own, but being in the service of the community 
as a whole, it helps in its own particular field to achieve the ends which are 
fixed for the whole nation by National-Socialism.* 


Any attempt to discover all the consequences of this subordina- 
tion of social to political ends, and in particular its effects on the 
standard of living of the different groups of workers, calls for 
more information than can be obtained in the present circumstances. 
But what can be done—and this is the sole object of the following 
article—is to note the manner in which the totalitarian idea, when 
made to serve the purposes of an intensive rearmament programme, 
has been given concrete expression in such important domains of 





1Dr. Werner MANSFELD: “Die deutsche Sozialpolitik”, in Der Vierjahres- 
plan, Jan. 1939, p. 14. 
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social policy as employment policy, the organisation of industrial 
relations, and the regulation of wages and hours of work. 


EMPLOYMENT Po icy 


German employment policy under the National-Socialist régime 
can be divided into two periods. The first, stretching from the 
beginning of the régime until 1936, is distinguished by large-scale 
action, energetically prosecuted by the Government, to reduce unem- 
ployment. During the second, which began with the intensification 
of armament production and the initiation of the Four-Year Plan, 
employment policy reached well beyond the normal objective of 
overcoming unemployment: its aim is now systematically to utilise 
and expand the labour resources of the country in order to carry 
out the economic programme adopted by the State in pursuance of 
its general policy. The rapid elimination of unemployment in con- 
sequence of this policy does not imply any contraction in the em- 
ployment programme, On the contrary, with the demand for labour 
increasing steadily, employment policy has continued to develop and 
to become more comprehensive, reaching the full measure of its 
development with the outbreak of hostilities. 


At the time the National-Socialist Government came into power, | 
the economic cycle in Germany had reached the trough of the 
depression. Unemployment had assumed catastrophic dimensions. 
The number of registered unemployed was five and a half million 
in June 1932 and five and three-quarter million in December. It 
has been estimated that this figure understates total unemployment 
by one million invisible unemployed persons who for various reasons 
were not covered by the statistics. The National-Socialist Party 
had placed the revival of employment in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme. Consequently the fight against unemployment at once 
assumed a predominant position in the policy of the Government. 


In carrying forward this battle, two kinds of measures were 
utilised. The first type, which may be described as “negative”, were 
measures designed to eliminate from the employment market cer- 
tain classes of workers in order to make room for others whose 
employment was considered to be of greater social interest. A 
number of measures were taken to restrict the employment of any 
women who were not absolutely obliged to earn their own living. 
Campaigns were started to urge women to go back to the home, and 
to eliminate multiple earnings. Marriages were encouraged by the 
granting of loans, one of the conditions for which was that the 
wife must give up any paid employment. In filling vacant posts 
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priority was granted to married men and the fathers of families, 
and young persons of under twenty-five years of age were invited 
to leave their jobs for the benefit of older workers. Of course, 
none of these measures increased the total number of workers in 
employment. They were merely designed to redistribute the exist- 
ing volume of employment on the basis of certain social principles, 
without affecting the volume itself. A certain number of registered 
unemployed were replaced by an equal number of invisible unem- 
ployed. Another group of measures resulted in withdrawing cer- 
tain classes of persons from the employment market by giving them 
work outside the national economic system. These included, in 
particular, the strengthening of the military forces—followed -by 
the introduction of compulsory military service—and the establish- 
ment of a labour service system, the members of which ceased to 
be counted as unemployed from August 1933 onwards. 

In contrast to these various measures, which affected the num- 
ber of real or registered unemployed by reducing the supply of 
labour, there were what may be called “positive” measures, or those 
which aimed at having a direct effect on the demand for labour by 
systematically creating new openings for employment. In principle, 
the public works policy pursued at that time does not differ from 
that which had been adopted by earlier Governments in Germany, 
or that which had been tried during the depression in many other 
countries. The sole difference lies in its scale. It has been esti- 
mated that from 1933 to 1935, 4,808 million RM. were expended 
on direct work creation, including 1,002 million RM. on civil engin- 
eering work (roads, bridges, dams, etc.), 1,280 million RM. on 
house building, repairs and improvements, and 1,684 million RM. 
on development of the railways, national motor roads, etc.? 


The effects of this policy were clearly reflected in the statistics 
of employment from the second half of 1934 onwards. Whereas 
in 1933 the increase in the number of workers in employment as 
compared with the previous year had remained less than the decline 
in the number of unemployed*—evidence of the effects of the nega- 
tive measures mentioned above—in June 1934 the increase in the 
number of workers in employment as compared with June 1933 

~*For a detailed account of public works policy in Germany during the 
years 1933-1935 see E. Gresrer: “Work Creation Policy in Germany”, in 


International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, + a 1937, pp. 329-351 ; 
No. 4, Apr. 1937, pp. 504-527. 


*In June 1933 the number of unemployed declined by 619,000 as compared 
with the figure for the previous year, while the number of workers in employ- 
ment increased by only 528,000. In December 1933 the increase in the number 
of workers in employment was 1,304,000, while the decline in the number of 
unemployed was 1,714,000. 
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fell short of the decline in the number of unemployed by barely 
53,000, and in December 1934 it exceeded it by 132,000. Thus 
from that date, invisible unemployment, after steadily increasing 
and to some extent replacing registered unemployment, began in 
turn to be absorbed by the operation of the Government’s work- 
creating policy. This tendency became more marked in the following 
months, so that, taken together, during the four years from June 
1932 to June 1936 the number of registered unemployed declined 
from 5,476,000 to 1,315,000, or by 4,161,000, while the number of 
workers in employment increased from 12,779,000 to 17,675,000, 
that is, by 4,896,000. 

A policy of employment creation can have three objects, accord- 
ing to the stage of the economic cycle in which it is introduced: it 
may aim at averting imminent depression; it may try to stop a 
downward trend that has already set in; lastly, it may aim at over- 
coming a depression in its final stage, and at initiating recovery. 
This last was the object of the public works policy adopted in 1933 
by the German Government, as was also true of most of the policies 
of the same kind adopted at that time in other countries, Accord- 
ing to the most authoritative German interpretations in 1933 and 
1934, the main objective was to reduce and ultimately to abolish 
unemployment. The works programme was to stimulate recovery, 
that is to say, its function was temporary. The intention was to 
give a new impetus to the whole economic system, after which 
private industry, of its own strength, would be able to continue the 
process of recovery initiated by the State. In actual fact, the fig- 
ures year by year show that, from the time when the programme 
was initiated until the end of 1933, this expenditure amounted to 
1,555 million RM. In 1934 it rose to 2,450 million RM. and in 
1935 it fell to 803 million RM. It is not possible, however, to 
analyse what effect this stimulus had or might have had on private 
initiative, since in the interval, and especially from 1935 onwards, 
the policy of rearmament relegated the idea of economic recovery 
based on the reawakening of private enterprise to the background 
and took the place of the public works policy inaugurated in 1932, 
from which it differed both in its purely military aims and in the 
permanence that it tended to give to the Government policy of 
creating employment. This whole trend was confirmed in 1936 
with the adoption of the Four-Year Plan, when German employ- 
ment policy definitely entered its new phase. 

By the middle of 1936, unemployment had ceased to be an 
engrossing problem. The number of registered unemployed had 
fallen to 1,300,000, and it was pointed out by competent economic 
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experts that a minimum figure of one million unemployed should be 
regarded as normal for the German economic system; half this 
figure would comprise the unemployables, half would be due fo 
ordinary employment fluctuations. Nevertheless, the process of 
putting the unemployed to work was continued with equal tenacity 
during the following years, although it was no longer regarded as 
an end in itself. This ceased to be the aim of Government plans, 
as it had been in the period of the public works policy. Now it was 
but one of the factors in a much more comprehensive employment 
policy, which itself was an integral part of the general policy of 
the Government, designed to satisfy the growing and urgent demand 
for labour created by the execution of the Government programmes, 
by planned utilisation of all the labour resources of the country, 
whether in or out of work. This employment policy was gradually 
developed in the course of the following years, but its characteristic 
features were all quite evident before the war. They may be sum- 
marised under four heads: (1) the control of labour distribution; 
(2) the mobilisation of labour reserves; (3) vocational training; 
(4) the co-ordination and centralisation of administrative machinery. 


The Control of Labour Distribution 


In Germany, as in other countries, a shortage of labour had 
appeared in certain economic sectors long before unemployment had 
disappeared. As early as 1934, the impetus given by the Govern- 
ment to agricultural production called for measures to supply agri- 
culture with the necessary labour. But such measures can be 
regarded as weapons against industrial unemployment no less than 
as measures necessitated by the production policy, since their object 
was very largely to relieve the urban employment market and to 
make it possible for young people to escape from the demoralising 
effects of unemployment by forcing them to accept employment for 
a specified period in the countryside and by encouraging them to 
settle there. The measures adopted from 1936 onwards are of a 
different character. Their object was to supply certain branches of 
industry with the essential labour force. The development of the 
armament programmes and the adoption of the Four-Year Plan 
entailed far-reaching structural changes in industry. Some industries 
found their demand for labour growing considerably in the space 
of a few months, and the difficulty experienced in meeting it tended 
both to slow down the carrying out of tasks of great political and 
economic importance and at the same time to create competition 
between the undertakings concerned, with the effect of unregulated 
rises in wages and excessive labour turnover. 
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To ward off these dangers, the Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan began to take action in November 1936, through a series of 
measures which were intended to bring labour turnover under pub- 
lic control. These measures consisted primarily in control over the 
engagement of workers, the authorities reserving the right to 
authorise engagements or not according to the importance or scale 
of the work in question, This control was first applied to metal 
workers and then to building workers, and by degrees extended in 
virtue of the powers delegated by the Presiderit of the National ~ 
Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insur- 
ance to the presidents of the employment offices under an Order of 
1 March 1938. Lastly, the measure was made general by a Decree 
of 1 September 1939, which introduced control of all engagements, 
except in agriculture and mining and in domestic service in families 
with children of under fourteen years. Corresponding to this con- 
trol over the engagement of workers, a general control over dis- 
missals was introduced except in certain specified cases. 

But from the point of view of overcoming the shortage of labour 
in certain economic sectors, it was seen at once that control of 
labour turnover would not be enough. It was also necessary to 
make sure that the workers wanted by the undertakings responsible 
for carrying out Government programmes were not being employed 
in other undertakings where their qualifications were not being 
turned to the best account or were less needed. If an employer had 
workers on his staff who belonged to the occupations in question, 
he had to report the fact to the employment office, and arrange- 
ments were then made for their possible transfer to other employ- 
ment. Here again, the first to be affected were skilled workers in 
the metal-working and building industries, to whom the measures 
were applied at the end of 1936. Later, the scope of the measures 
was extended, until the introduction of national labour service by 
the Order of 13 February 1939 gave the authorities general power 
to requisition any worker needed for work of national importance 
and to transfer him from one occupation to another. Invested with 
these powers, together with those already mentioned, the authorities 
are now in a position to prevent or order any labour transfers, as 
may be required for adjusting the structure of the employment 
market to the changes in the structure of industry caused by the 
economic policy of the State. 


Mobilisation of Labour Reserves 


By influencing the distribution of labour, it is possible to turn 
it to better account and hence to meet some of the increased demand. 
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Such a result can also be obtained by rationalisation, the improve- 
ment of equipment, the better technical training of the worker, and 
the elimination of short time, all of which are measures tending to 
increase the worker’s individual output; but when it is a case of 
meeting a large and urgent demand for labour, such measures are 
inadequate or take effect too slowly. In that case, the labour force 
has to be strengthened by recourse to persons who were previously 
outside the employment market. In Germany, the need for such an 
increase in the total supply became more and more apparent after 
the adoption of the Four-Year Plan, especially as the steady increase 
of demand was accompanied by the effects of extended military 
conscription on the employment market. 

As stated above, when the Four-Year Plan was adopted, Ger- 
many no longer had more than a comparatively small reserve of 
unemployed labour. Moreover, most of these unemployed workers 
could not be placed forthwith in the openings created by the new 
economic programme, Their transfer to the occupations or areas 
where they might be employed had to be organised. In fact, the 
measures adopted for this purpose made it possible gradually to 
reduce the number of registered unemployed from an average of 
1,592,655 in 1936 to 912,312 in 1937 and 429,461 in 1938. But it 
was not possible to wait until the absorption of the unemployed had 
been carried thus far before taking other steps to increase the total 
labour force in industry.* 

The first measure was obviously to abolish the restrictions which 
had been placed on the employment of certain classes of persons 
at the time when unemployment was severe, The system of priority 
which had been introduced for the benefit of workers of over 
twenty-five years of age was abolished on 1 December 1936. The 
policy with regard to the employment of women was also amended. 
On 1 October 1937 the condition that women in receipt of a mar- 
riage loan should not be employed was abolished, and employers 
were encouraged from that date to employ female labour, more 
especially in agriculture and domestic service. 

The second measure was to draw on certain social classes, which 
were considered too numerous, and to compel some persons in 
these groups to take up paid employment in industry. Restrictive 
provisions were adopted, in the first place, for itinerant occupations. 
The Order of 19 December 1937 provided that permits to engage 
in such occupations might be refused or withdrawn in the case of 

“For a detailed analysis of the measures adopted until the middle of 1938 
with a view to increasing labour supply, cf. H. Vottwetter: “The Mobilisa- 


tion of Labour Reserves in Germany”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1938, pp. 447-471; No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 591-613. 
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persons whose labour could, for political or economic reasons, be 
more usefully employed elsewhere. It was estimated that the num- 
ber of persons engaged in these occupations was nearly a million, 
and the number of undertakings 200,000. 

An Order introduced on 22 February 1939 made handicrafts 
subject to similar restrictions. According to this Order, craftsmen 
suitable for employment elsewhere must be struck off the handi- 
crafts register by the competent chamber of handicrafts if they or 
their undertaking failed to comply with the conditions deemed neces- 
sary for the operation of an independent handicraft undertaking, 
unless the maintenance of the undertaking was of urgent necessity 
or was justified by economic reasons. It was estimated that these 
measures would place 60,000 to 70,000 workers at the disposal of 
the national economic system. 

Measures were also adopted to utilise the labour of prisoners. 
On 18 May 1938 the President of the National Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance issued a cir- 
cular urging that all prisoners fit for employment should be em- 
ployed on productive work. Compulsory labour was extended to 
persons undergoing short sentences, and even to those in preventive 
detention. 

The employment of Jews was the subject of a circular issued at 
the beginning of 1939. It stated that the number of unemployed 
Jews had increased substantially, and pointed out that it was not 
in the interests of the State that Jewish labour which was capable 
of being used should not be found employment instead of receiving 
unemployment benefits without giving any service in return. The 
attention of heads of private undertakings was drawn to the neces- 
sity for engaging Jewish labour as quickly as possible so as to set 
German workers free to assist in urgent construction work for the 
State. 

But naturally these measures for particular groups of workers 
could have a limited effect only. In order that official action might 
be sufficiently flexible to meet the needs, often temporary, of cer- 
tain important and urgent undertakings, two instruments were 
created: compulsory labour service and emergency service. 

Compulsory labour service was introduced by the Decree of 22 
June 1938 for all German citizens, for limited periods; it was next 
extended by the Decree of 13 February 1939 to all persons residing 
on German territory, with certain exceptions, and might be required 
for an indefinite period of time, Compulsory service is applied in cases 
where an employer who is responsible for carrying out Government 
orders is otherwise unable to obtain the necessary labour. It makes it 
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possible not only to transfer a worker from one employment to 
another, but also to compel any person liable to service to take up 
a particular job. Up to September 1939, over 40,000 workers 
were employed under compulsory service conditions on the con- 
struction of the Western fortifications. In the first three months 
after the outbreak of hostilities, several hundred thousand workers 
had to change their employment in virtue of the above measures. 

Emergency service was instituted by a Decree of 15 October 
1938, and an Order for the administration of the Decree came 
into force on 26 August 1939. The Decree provides that, apart 
from certain exceptions, every person of fifteen to seventy years of 
age residing in Germany may be required for a specified period to 
perform service in a public emergency or in anticipation of an 
emergency. The Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan decides 
which authorities are entitled to require emergency service. 

These two measures completed the process of placing the labour 
resources and reserves of the country at the disposal of the author- 
ities. Yet even these reserves were ultimately found insufficiegt 
to meet the demand, and from 1937 onwards increasing use was 
made of foreign labour. The seasonal immigration of Polish agri- 
cultural workers, which had been organised on a large scale both 
before and after the war of 1914-18, but which had been suspended 
during the years of economic depression, was resumed to a certain 
extent. The number of Polish immigrants rose from 17,000 in 
1937 to 60,000 in 1938, and it would no doubt have exceeded that 
figure in 1939 if the movement had not come to a stop in the 
spring on account of the political tension between Germany and 
Poland. A new and important source of seasonal agricultural 
labour was found in Italy, which both in 1938 and in 1939 sent 
some 30,000 workers to Germany during the harvest season. 

From 1937 onwards immigration was also organised from Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and in 1938 and 1939 their incorporation with 
or submission to Germany enabled the latter country to draw freely 
on their labour reserves. According to authoritative statements, the 
number of workers recruited in Bohemia and Moravia had reached 
the figure of 85,000 on 1 November 1939. 

Germany found yet another means of expanding its employment 
market in the large-scale repatriation of populations of German 
origin which had been organised by agreement in the last months 
of 1939 with Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, the U.S.S.R., and Italy, 
and which affected some 400,000 persons in all. 

Lastly, from September 1939 onwards the military occupation 
of the greater part of Poland, and later of Denmark, Norway, the 
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Netherlands, Belgium, and a large part of France, enormously in- 
creased the resources open to the employment market in Germany, 
which at once set about employing the large numbers of prisoners 
of war in accordance with national requirements, and also organised 
recruiting in the occupied countries, where defeat had been followed 
by severe unemployment. The employment of prisoners of war 
was the subject of circulars issued by the Minister of Labour on 
26 September 1939 and the Minister of Food on 4 and 5 October 
1939. At first, Polish prisoners of war were employed only in 
agriculture, but subsequently their employment was authorised in 
mining (principally lignite, iron ore, and potash mining), land im- 
provements, railway maintenance work, cable laying, the construc- 
tion of motor roads, etc. It was estimated in March 1940 that the 
number of Polish prisoners of war employed in Germany was 
about 300,000, while the number of workers it was proposed to 
recruit for permanent or seasonal work in agriculture was 800,000 
to 1,000,0000. 

With Denmark negotiations for the engagement of workers were 
opened immediately after the occupation of the country, in con- 
nection with the supply of coal and raw materials to Denmark. It 
was pointed out on the German side that the employment of Danish 
labour in Germany would enable that country to give the labour 
needed for extracting the coal wanted by Denmark, At the end of 
June 1940 it was stated that groups of 600 workers each were leav- 
ing Copenhagen every other day for Hamburg, Liibeck, Kiel, etc., 
to be employed there especially in the shipyards. In Norway, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium, recruiting offices were opened after the 
occupation and the unemployed were invited to register for work 
in Germany. 

In an analysis of the employment situation in October 
1940, Dr. Syrup of the Ministry of Labour estimated that the 
number of foreigners who were at that date employed in Germany 
was 1,100,000, and the figure was increasing month by month; in 
addition, the number of prisoners of war employed in Germany 
was about 1,000,000. He added that, as the available labour reserves 
were now small, they should be drawn on only with reference to 
the importance and urgency of the work. To this end, special 
committees had been supervising the undertakings since the begin- 
ning of 1940.5 

Vocational Training 

To effect structural changes and enlarge the employment mar- 

ket on so vast a scale inevitably called for a considerable develop- 


° Frankfurter Zeitung, 29 Oct. 1940. 
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ment of vocational training. It was necessary on the one hand to 
adjust the labour supply to the huge demand for skilled labour in 
the branches of industry which were being rapidly expanded, and 
on the other hand to train or retrain not only the unemployed but 
also the masses of workers who had been transferred from one job 
to another or had recently been brought into the process of 
production. 

To meet the shortage of skilled labour, which had become all 
the more acute from 1936 onwards because apprenticeship had suf- 
fered a severe setback during the years of depression, an Order of 
7 November 1936 ruled that every public or private undertaking 
in the metal-working and building industries which employed ten 
or more persons must employ a number of apprentices in propor- 
tion to its staff of skilled workers, In order that the measure might 
take effect more rapidly, it was also recommended that the period 
of apprenticeship should be reduced in every case where this was 
considered compatible with the quality of the training given. 

Systematic action was also undertaken to discover among the 
unemployed those who had previously been engaged in a skilled 
occupation, and to encourage or compel them to attend courses of 
retraining which would restore their former skill or adjust it to 
the technical changes that had been made in the meantime. Similar 
efforts were made to discover and retrain, among workers already 
in employment, those who had previously been skilled in a particular 
trade, but who, owing to the difficulty of finding employment in 
that trade during the years of depression, had taken up a different 
occupation. Lastly, employers were requested to discover if there 
were any workers on their staff who could be promoted to higher- 
grade jobs after attending a course of training, thus creating in the 
lower grades an equivalent number of vacancies for the mass of 
unemployed who seemed incapable of entering a skilled trade. 

For these unemployed, as for workers who had recently been 
recruited or had come from other industries, measures were adopted 
requiring them to undergo short periods of training. Undertakings 
offering facilities of this kind were required to train a reasonable 
number of semi-skilled workers even though they themselves did 
not need this additional labour. Where is was impossible or unde- 
sirable to give the training in a workshop, a great variety of meas- 
ures were adopted to organise courses, lectures, practical work, 
workshop schools, training camps, etc., for the training of large 
quotas of semi-skilled workers, for whom there is a considerable 
demand in highly-mechanised industries. It has been authoritatively 
stated that the number of persons who have received vocational 
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training of this kind since the beginning of the war is several hun- 
dred thousand. 


Co-ordination and Centralisation of Administration 


If an employment policy that was so radical in its aims and so 
comprehensive in its means was to be carried out effectively, it 
was necessary to have a co-ordinated and centralised administrative 
machine, The National-Socialist régime found this ready to hand in 
the very complete and well organised placing service already in exist- 
ence, which operated under the management of a central body, the 
National Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance. The powers of the Institution were extended still fur- 
ther by the Act of 5 November 1935, which placed under its super- 
vision all the employment agencies originally created by the former ' 
trade unions and subsequently placed under the Labour Front. Since 
then, it may be said that the functions of the Institution cover the 
whole field of the vocational guidance and placing of workers and 
apprentices. 

It is this placing system which was responsible in the first place 
for carrying out the policy of absorbing unemployment. Then, 
from 1936 onwards, the system was placed at the service of the 
Four-Year Plan. The employment offices became the mainspring 
of the whole organisation of the employment market described 
above. For certain branches of activity the placing services could 
count on the collaboration of other organisations; as regards voca- 
tional adjustment and retraining, for example, a particularly im- 
portant part was played by the Labour Front. But the initiative of 
these organisations always remained subordinate to the reports on 
labour supply and demand which they obtained from the placing 
services. 

To carry out their tasks it was obvious that the employment 
offices must have full and up-to-date information on the state of 
the employment market. The introduction in 1935 of a system of 
compulsory employment books in which certain particulars had to 
be recorded enabled the employment offices to keep a complete and 
up-to-date card index of all the workers within their jurisdiction, 
while the control over engagements and dismissals gave them at 
any time an exact picture of the state of equilibrium and fluctuations 
in the employment market. 

This extension of the functions of the placing services meant, 
however, that a change had to be made in their general status. The 
Act of 16 July 1927 had established the National Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance as an auto- 
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nomous body under the supervision of the Ministry of Labour. 
Since the new tasks entrusted to the placing services were closely 
dependent on the economic and political policy of the Government, 
these services became increasingly subordinate to the instructions 
of the Minister of Labour, and by degrees the Institution arrived 
at a position similar to that of an ordinary Government department. 
Legal sanction was given to this practical change by a Decree of 
21 December 1938, 


The main features of .German employment policy under the 
National-Socialist régime may be briefly summed up as follows: 

(1) Just as, according to the totalitarian idea, economic affairs 
are placed entirely at the service of the political ends of the State, 
so too employment policy is entirely subordinate to economic needs. 

(2) As the policy of the Government has had the effect of 
bringing about far-reaching changes of economic structure and at 
the same time of accelerating economic expansion, the object of 
employment policy is to adapt the structure and volume of labour 
supply to these changes. On the one hand there must be a con- 
tinual redistribution of labour, and on the other, the additional work- 
ers needed at any time for carrying out the Government programmes 
must be placed at the disposal of the national economy. 

(3) Owing to the fact that the political end in view gives the 
economic programmes of the State a character of necessity and 
urgency, increasing recourse has been had to coercive means of 
carrying out the said redistribution and expansion of labour re- 
serves at the pace necessary for the execution of these programmes. 
Consequently, the employer when selecting and using his staff and 
the worker when selecting his employment and trade are both 
subject to the supervision or orders of the public authorities, At 
the same time, since economic expansion is pursued without respite, 
notwithstanding the exhaustion of the reserves of visible and invis- 
ible unemployment, the Government has constantly had to search 
for additional sources of man-power; by the introduction of com- 
pulsory labour service and other measures it has by degrees placed 
the whole of the able-bodied population under its orders; and 
since the outbreak of hostilities military victories have given access 
to new sources of supply, which have already been drawn on very 
freely. 


THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


While the State assumed control over the distribution of man- 
power by degrees only, following the increases in the demand for 
labour created by the production programmes, its control over the 
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determination of conditions of employment was instituted at once 
and in radical fashion, putting an end at a single stroke to the 
existing system of relations between employers and workers, which 
-was based fundamentally on the voluntary collaboration of free 
occupational organisations. 

Before National-Socialism came to power the German trade 
union movement was one of the most, important in the world. Over 
eight million workers were organised in Social Democratic, Chris- 
tian, and Democratic unions, Under a dense network of collective 
agreements the great majority of wage earners in the country bene- 
fited by minimum conditions of employment, established by free 
negotiation. Germany had been one of the first countries in Europe 
to use the collective agreements concluded by the most representa- 
tive occupational organisations as a basis for the more general regu- 
lation of conditions of employment, by extending their scope to 
cover unorganised workers. A very complete system of concilia- 
tion and arbitration left the parties free to have recourse to judi- 
cial proceedings, but in certain cases made it binding on the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ associations concerned to carry out the awards 
given, or extended such awards to third parties. Works councils, 
freely elected by the whole staff in all industrial and commercial 
undertakings employing not less than twenty persons, were in a 
position to exercise social and economic supervision over the under- 
taking, in addition to which it was their duty to protect the work- 
ers of the undertaking against unfair dismissal. Lastly, representa- 
tives of employers’ and workers’ organisations sat on all Govern- 
ment councils and committees in which the interests of workers 
and employers were discussed and took a direct part in the appli- 
cation of social legislation and the administration of social institu- 
tions. In a word, industrial democracy, taking this term to mean 
the direct collaboration of the occupational organisations of workers 
and employers in the determination of their social status, was very 
largely a fact in Germany up to 1933. 

This was the régime which the National-Socialist Government 
put an end to as soon as it came into power. It will be remembered 
that one of its first actions, on 1 May 1933, was the complete aboli- 
tion of occupational organisations, whether of employers or of 
workers, and the confiscation of their property. This was soon 
followed by the abolition of the system of collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration, and works councils, that is to say, of 
any form of representation in the institutions for social and econo- 
mic administration. 
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But it was not sufficient to make a clean sweep of the past; new 
institutions had to be set up, able to carry out the duties which 
had formerly been in the hands of the occupational organisations. 
This was accomplished by one of the first important Acts passed 
under the new régime, the Labour Regulation Act of 20 January 
1934, which defined the new status of collective industrial relations. 

Thenceforward—and this is the dominating feature of the regu- 
lations —the organisation of industrial relations lay directly in the 
hands of the State. For this purpose the Act introduced the system 
of “labour trustees”, who are Government officials subject to the 
supervision of the Ministry of Labour and bound by the instructions 
they receive from the Government. One of the principal functions 
of the labour trustees is to issue, within the area for which they 
are competent, “collective rules”, to take the place of the former 
collective agreements. 

Under the “leadership principle”, which applies in every branch 
of social and economic life, the trustee has the sole right of decision. 
The only concession made by the Act to the principle of collaboration 
lies in the fact that the trustees must consult a council of experts, 
who are selected, from lists submitted by the Labour Front, to 
represent the various branches of economic activity in the area under 
the trustee’s jurisdiction. In addition, he may obtain the opinion 
of ad hoc advisory committees, appointed to assist him for instance 
in preparing collective rules. 

Within each undertaking—but under the labour trustee’s super- 
vision—the employer is undisputed master. The Act of 20. January 
1934 based the relations between employer and staff on a two-fold 
principle: the principle of the “leadership” of the head of the 
undertaking, who is responsible to the national community, and 
the principle of the “loyalty” of the staff towards the employer. 

All questions relating to the organisation of the work are decided 
by the head of the undertaking for the staff and on his sole respons- 
ibility. With due regard to any instructions he may receive from 
the labour trustee, he is required to issue rules of employment for 
the undertaking if he employs not less than twenty persons. In 
undertakings of this size the employer is also assisted by a “confi- 
dential council”, over which he presides himself and whose pro- 
ceedings he directs. According to the Act of 20 January 1934, 
the confidential council, which incidentally is an advisory body 
only, is to be elected by all the persons employed in the undertaking 
from a list of candidates chosen by the Labour Front and approved 
by the labour trustee. But it is to be noted that for several years 
the elections to the confidential councils have been suppressed and 
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the term of office of the existing councillors has merely been ex- 
tended. It is the labour trustee who appoints members of the 
council to take the place of any members who leave their office, for 
whatever reason. 

To complete this very brief sketch of the new system, it may 
be added that the Act of 20 January 1934 provides for a system of 
social honour courts to punish serious breaches of the social duties 
arising out of the community of interests in the undertaking. The 
penalties that may be imposed range from a simple reprimand to 
dismissal for employees and from a warning to loss of the right 
to be the head of an undertaking for the employer. 


THE REGULATION OF WAGES 


The result of the new regulation of industrial relations intro- 
duced by the Act of 20 January 1934 was to give the Government 
absolute control over wages and conditions of employment. With 
this control it acquired the necessary instrument for realising one 
of the conditions which it considered essential for the execution of 
its rearmament plan, namely the stabilisation of wages at the 1933 
level, side by side with the stabilisation of prices at the same level.® 

It was only by degrees, however, that circumstances led the 
Government to make use of the powers it had thus reserved to 
itself. During the first years of the régime, while the volume of 
unemployment still remained considerable, no action was needed to 
prevent the increased demand for labour from leading to a rise 
in wages. Most of the existing collective agreements were merely 
kept in force in the shape of “collective rules”, which incidentally 
had the advantage of not directly interfering with the conditions of 
employment and wages established by the former occupational 
organisations, There was even a question of leaving the regulation 
of conditions of employment to individual agreements between 
heads of undertakings and their staffs, the collective rules issued 
by the labour trustees being designed for quite exceptional cases 
only. It was not long, however, before the Government realised 
how it could use the new instrument at its disposal both for intensi- 





*A description of wage control ought to be accompanied by one of price 
control, but this is not possible in the present survey, which deals solely with 
the social policy of the National-Socialist régime. It will be sufficient to 
recall that at first Government influence on prices was exerted through the 
medium of cartels, which the authorities could dissolve at discretion or make 
compulsory. Later, and especially after the Four-Year Plan was put into 
operation, a price commissioner was given supreme control over price move- 
ments. His intervention was based, among other things, on the ascertainment 
of the prices entering into the total cost of production of any article. Finally, 
a general price stop was introduced in order to stabilise prices at a specified 
level, apart from certain exceptions. 
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fying labour output to a maximum and for dircting the movement 
of wages. The result was that recourse to collective rules, far from 
declining, became more and more general and gradually spread to 
every industry and occupation in the country. 

With a view to increasing labour output, the collective rules 
provided a means of replacing the hourly rates of payment of wages 
by piece rates wherever possible. At the same time the basic rates 
prescribed in the collective rules were amended periodically in 
order to prevent the total wage bill from exceeding the level com- 
patible with the economic policy on which the execution of the 
rearmament programme was based. 

It soon appeared, however, that this control of basic wages was 
not sufficient to achieve the second of the two ends in view. The 
rates which the labour trustees were empowered to fix in collective 
rules under the Act of 20 January 1934 were minimum rates; 
consequently the heads of undertakings retained the right to fix wages 
and conditions exceeding the legal minimum by free agreement with 
their employees. There was no fear that they would be tempted 
to act in this way as long as unemployment had not been entirely 
absorbed and as long as there was a plentiful supply of labour. But 
when, owing to the execution of the Four-YearPlan, the supply of 
labour—in particular, skilled labour—became scarcer in certain in- 
dustries, principally the metal-working and building industries, the 
law of supply and demand inevitably came into play again and acted 
in favour of the workers. The regulations thus had to be rein- 
forced unless wage movements were to escape Government control 
and to threaten the economic policy on which the execution of the 
Government’s programme of production depended, 

At first it seemed that the measures taken to prevent excessive 
labour turnover by controlling the engagement and dismissal of 
workers in the occupations where there was a shortage of labour— 
measures which have been mentioned above in connection with 
employment policy — would be sufficient to prevent competition 
between employers for the necessary labour, and therefore also any 
rise in wages. 

But when towards the beginning of 1938 a shortage of labour 
appeared in an increasing number of industries and occupations, 
so that the tendency of wages to rise became general, the Govern- 
ment was faced with the alternative either of decreeing the im- 
mobilisation of the workers in their existing jobs—and therefore 
the stabilisation of wages—or of establishing maximum wages, 

It was the second solution that the Government chose in the 
first place. Under a Decree of 25 June’ 1938 the labour trustees 
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were empowered to fix maximum rates of wages, if necessary de- 
parting from the wages previously in force, in a certain number of 
industries specified by the Minister of Labour. In every case 
employers had to obtain the consent of the labour trustee before 
granting their workers better conditions of employment. All con- 
traventions were punished by a fine, for which no maximum was 
fixed, or by imprisonment. 

By this measure, which has no parallel in recent history, the 
Government believed that it had reconquered complete control over 
wage movements, But the demand for labour, and especially for 
skilled labour, was so urgent and the competition between heads of 
undertakings for such labour so intensive, that employers were 
driven to circumvent the obstacle by every means in their power. 
To this end they had recourse to a series of subterfuges: the 
promotion of workers to higher rates of pay, the payment of housing 
allowances, the increase of family allowances, the payment of social 
insurance contributions on the workers’ behalf, the establishment of 
pension systems, etc., all these being measures designed to increase 
wages indirectly while respecting the letter of the regulations issued 
by the labour trustees. 

The result was that the Government had to have recourse to 
extreme measures both for preventing labour turnover and for 
strengthening its control over wages. Mention has already been 
made of the first group of measures, which led on 1 September 
1939 to the introduction of general control over engagements and 
dismissals of labour in every industry and every occupation, except 
agriculture, mining and, in some measure, domestic service, This 
total control of employment was supplemented on the outbreak of 
hostilities by an equally total control of wages and conditions of 
employment. Under the War Economy Order of 4 September 
1939, the labour trustees were required to fix compulsory maximum 
rates of wages and conditions of employment in all branches of econ- 
omic activity, including home work, by means of collective rules is- 
sued in conformity with the instructions of the Minister of Labour. At 
the same time, as will be shown later in connection with hours of 
work, all increased rates of pay for overtime, Sunday work, and 
night work were abolished, and the collective rules concerning public 
holidays and holidays with pay were cancelled. Lastly, and in order 
to prevent employers from evading the provisions of the Order 
concerning maximum wage rates, it provides that any person who 
grants or promises to grant or arranges for the granting of or for 
a promise of the granting of wages contrary to the specified provi- 
sions renders himself liable to a fine for each contravention; the 
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fine, for which no maximum is fixed, is to be imposed directly by 
the labour trustee. The same penalty applies to any person who 
asks or grants conditions of employment that are more favourable 
than those authorised under the Order. In serious cases the penalty 
is that of imprisonment or forced labour. 


As will be seen later, in the course of the war the Government 
changed its mind on certain of the provisions concerning hours of 
work and overtime pay, but the regulations with regard to maximum 
wage rates are still fully in operation. Thus the wage policy of the 
National-Socialist régime has led by successive stages, but in 
accordance with the inherent logic of the system, to total and 
authoritarian regulation by the State. That this regulation has in 
fact made it possible to bring about the desired stabilisation of 
wages side by side with the stabilisation of prices appears to be 
indicated by the available statistics. These show that from 1933 to 
the end of 1939 the cost of living in Germany rose by only six 
points, from 77 to 83, and that of foodstuffs by five points from 
73 to 78, As regards hourly rates of wages, which had shown a 
definite decline since 1929 during the economic depression, these 
remained practically stable in 1933 to 1939 in spite of the great 
expansion of industrial activity. It follows that the index of real 
wages also remained stationary, with a slight tendency to fall.” 


* By way of illustration, the following table shows the level of wages in 
1933 and in December 1939 as compared with 1929 (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLI, No. 5, May 1940, p. 530). 


HOURLY RATES OF WAGES AND EARNINGS 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 101 103 108 104 96 
Dec. 1939 96 96 102 97 _ 























It should be observed that the wage statistics alone cannot give an ade- 
quate idea of the movement of the standard of living during the period in 
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THE REGULATION oF Hours or WorkK 


There is an obvious parallelism between the evolution of employ- 
ment and wages policy on the one hand and that of the regulation 
of hours of work on the other. Here, again, all the measures 
adopted originated in the steadily increasing demand for labour for 
the urgent execution of the Government’s production programmes. 
The end in view was to obtain the maximum of output by eliminating 
any obstacle tending to prevent individual labour-power from being 
used to the full in the service of the productive capacity of 
equipment, 

When the National-Socialist Government came into power, nor- 
mal hours of work in Germany were fixed at 8 in the day and 
48 in the week, and they could be altered only by way of collective 
agreement, that is to say by the consent of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned. The conditions in which over- 
time was allowed were fixed in the legislation itself, but it could 
not be worked without previous consultation of the representatives 
of the staff of the undertaking. 

The suppression of occupational associations, the abolition of 
the system of collective agreements, the replacement of works 
councils, which consisted solely of representatives of the staff, 
by confidential councils, over which the employer presided, auto- 
matically put an end to trade union control over the application of 
hours of work regulations, the Government retaining sole authority 
in this field. The Labour Regulation Act of 20 January 1934, the 
scope of which has been described above®, merely gave legal sanc- 
tion to the change and organised its operation by entrusting the 
former duties of the trade unions to the labour trustees. 

A few months later the legislation on hours of work underwent 
a first modification for the purpose of making the regulations as a 
whole more flexible. The Order of 26 July 1934 was still based 
on the principle of the 8-hour day; but in the first place it allowed 
the employer much greater latitude to decide on certain adjustments 
or extensions of the normal working day without having to obtain 
a permit for the purpose; secondly, it considerably extended the 





question. Other factors play their part, for many of which no statistics are 
available. On the one hand, it should be remembered that for the mass of the 
unemployed, the return to work, even at a modest wage, meant an improve- 
ment as compared with being dependent on unemployment benefit. On the 
other hand, the real income from wages cannot be evaluated without taking 
account of the compulsory and voluntary contributions to the various institu- 
tions of the régime, taxes, and the more or less voluntary savings deducted 
from the workers’ wages before he receives his pay. 


* See above, pp. 141-142. 
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limits within which the labour trustees, labour inspectors, or other 
administrative authorities had power to grant exceptions; and 
lastly, it abolished the increased rates of pay which had formerly 
been due for several kinds of overtime. 

Thus in order to make it easier for the employer to make up 
lost time, he was authorised to spread 96 hours over the fortnight 
at his discretion, on condition only that the working day in no 
case exceeded 10 hours. He was also given the right to decide, 
without previously obtaining a permit, to extend hours of work for 
certain kinds of work, in particular for continuous processes, for 
which hours could be extended to 16 in the day once during a 
period of three weeks, provided that two uninterrupted rest periods 
of 24 hours each were granted during the three weeks, and for 
preparatory and complementary work, maintenance and cleaning, for 
which hours could be extended by not more than 2 in the day. In 
none of the specified cases was the worker entitled to overtime pay 
for the extension of hours. 

Apart from these adjustments or extensions which the employer 
could decide at his own discretion, the labour trustee was able, by 
the issue of collective rules, to fix normal hours of work in excess 
of 8 in the day and 96 in the fortnight, provided that the maximum 
limit of 10 hours in the day was not exceeded and that the addi- 
tional hours were paid at time-and-a-quarter rates. Subject to the 
same conditions, the administrative authorities could authorise a 
regular extension of hours “for general economic reasons” in under- 
takings or part of undertakings where hours had not been regulated 
in collective rules by the labour trustees, 

In addition to these facilities for extending regular hours of work, 
the Order provided also for exceptional extensions. Thus when 
hours of work were not fixed by collective rules issued by the labour 
trustee, the labour inspectorate might authorise a temporary excep- 
tion “for technical reasons”, in particular in the event of interrup- 
tion of operations due to force majeure, the extensions for such 
reasons not giving a right to overtime pay. Lastly, whatever the 
regular hours of work — whether the normal hours or hours as 
extended by collective rules or otherwise—, the workers could also be 
required to work overtime on thirty days in the year, selected by 
the employer, for not more than 2 hours a day, on condition that 
the working day in no case exceeded 10 hours and that the over- 
.time was paid at time-and-a-quarter rates. The regulations so 
adopted were so flexible that they could be left in force until 1939 
and did not interfere with the initial operation of the Four-Year 
Plan, which was introduced during this period. When this Plan 
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was put into operation in 1936, it led in the main to an increased 
utilisation of the facilities for extending hours contained in the 
Order. The only addition to the regulations which it was decided 
to make was to authorise the labour inspectors in practice to allow 
overtime not only in the absence of collective rules issued by the 
labour trustees, but even by way of exception to such rules, on 
condition that their decisions were subsequently approved by the 
trustees. This overcame the difficulty of delay in amending the 
collective rules and enabled the undertakings working for the Four- 
Year Plan to extend their hours at once beyond 96 in the fortnight 
but subject to a maximum 8-hour day. . 

The practical application of these provisions led to the gradual 
substitution of the 10-hour day for the 8-hour day. The reports 
of the Prussian labour inspectors show that by 1936 the 10-hour 
day had become usual, especially in the metal-working, building, 
and similar industries. And with the growth of the armament 
programme and the increased shortage of labour, the practice tended 
to become general in most of the industries working directly for 
rearmament, 

In his report on the work of his Ministry in 1937, the Minister 
of Labour commented on this fact in the following terms: 


As in many cases today the necessary labour is not available for the 
execution of the programme laid down in the Four-Year Plan, hours of work 
have had to be extended, but such an extension can be authorised only when 
it will actually serve to expand production. The competent authorities have 
therefore been instructed to avoid applying the regulations too strictly, and 
to take advantage of the facilities provided by law for exceeding hours of 
work when this is absolutely necessary. Such facilities are to be found in 
particular in the collective rules issued by the labour trustees, or they may 
be the result of authorisations of the labour inspectors. Extensions of hours 
can be considered only in industries in which there is a shortage of suitable 
labour and in which it is necessary to expand production for national reasons. 
This is the case in the production of raw materials and also more especially 
in the iron and other metal industries, building and allied trades, and to 
some extent in the chemical, wood, and foodstuff industries.* 


The tendency became even more marked in 1938. At the begin- 
ning of the year the German Institute for Business Research noted 
that in industries engaged in manufacturing production goods, 
“where the need of extending hours of work was felt most acutely, 
the working day had already reached the maximum possible in the 
situation. Hours could be extended only in a few industries produc- 
ing consumption goods; but in these industries an increase in the 
volume of employment was limited by difficulties in obtaining raw 





°F. Sevpre:: Sozialpolitik im Dritten Reich, (Berlin, 1938), p. 20. 
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materials”.° “He who wishes to work for the reconstruction of 
the Reich,” said Marshal Goring in May 1938, “must not only 
work 8 hours a day, but must work as he has never done before. 
No exceptions are allowed.” 

However flexible the regulations on hours of work had already 
been made, in 1938 it was found necessary to make them even 
more so. By an Order of 30 April 1938 which came into force on 
1 January 1939, the period over which normal hours might be 
distributed was extended from two to three weeks; the right to 
make up lost time was extended to time lost or expected to be lost 
on account of public holidays or collective demonstrations involving 
a stoppage of work, and time so lost could be made up over a period 
of five weeks provided that the normal working day did not exceed 
10 hours; as regards the grounds for which exceptions to the 
regular hours of work might be allowed, the expression “urgent 
need”, which could be very widely interpreted, took the place of 
the previous “technical reasons” and “general economic reasons”. 

In March 1939 hours of work were similarly increased in the 
mining industry, under a Decree issued by the High Commissioner 
for the Four-Year Plan. The length of the shift for underground 
‘ workers was extended by 45 minutes to 8 hours 45 minutes, the 
overtime being paid at time-and-a-quarter rates, For surface work- 
ers, hours of work could be extended according to the requirements 
of the undertaking and subject to a similar increase in pay. 

Lastly, when hostilities broke out, it was considered necessary 
to give the Government even greater freedom of action. By the 
War Economy Order of 1 September 1939 all restrictions on normal 
hours of work for adult men were abolished, whether in industrial 
or in non-industrial employment, whether working in an undertaking 
or at home, and whether the restrictions had been fixed by law or 
by collective rules. The increased rates. of pay for overtime, night 
work, and work on Sundays and public holidays were similarly 
abolished, and the employer was required either to pay into the 
public Treasury the savings thus effected on wages or to use these 
savings in full for lowering manufacturing costs. The prescribed 
procedure for fixing conditions of employment by collective rules 
was relaxed, among other things, the labour trustees being no longer 
required to consult experts before promulgating rules. Holidays of 
all kinds, whether paid or not, were abolished. The authorities 
were empowered to suspend: all legislative provisions prohibiting 





% Supplement to the Weekly Report of the German Institute for Business 
Research, 26 Jan. 1938. 
™ Der Angriff, 14 May. 1938. 
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Sunday work or night work, fixing shop closing hours, prescribing 
breaks, etc. 

Thus practically all the restrictions on hours of work still in force 
were abolished. No exact information is available on the use. which 
the authorities actually make of these wide powers, It is significant, 
however, that less than three months later it was found necessary 
to restore the regulations in a certain measure. As a matter of fact, 
the disadvantages of an excessive extension of hours of work had 
been pointed out as early as the beginning of 1939. As the President 
of the National Employment Office observed: “Attention must 
however be paid to the physical and mental limits to any extension 
of hours. Any abuses lightly committed in this respect will have 
to be paid for dearly sooner or later”.1*” And Dr, Mansfeld, Director 
in the Ministry of Labour, echoed this warning in the following 
terms: 
There are two fundamental reasons why labour protection is an integral 
part of the Four-Year Plan. In the first place, a state of mind favourable to 
total sacrifice must be created by an increase in confidence; and, secondly, it 
must be recognised that it is a national necessity to avoid, despite all the 
indispensable efforts, any excessive fatigue that can be avoided, so as to main- 
tain intact a strong and healthy nation fit to defend itself.” 

It is probable that under the pressure of the demand for labour 
it was found impossible to observe these principles of moderation 
after the whole of the regulations had been practically abolished on 
the outbreak of hostilities. However this may be, Dr. Ley, Head 
of the Labour Front, announced on 20 November 1939 that there 
would be a partial return to the pre-war situation, and in the fol- 
lowing weeks the Government decided in fact to restore a limit to 
the working of overtime in excess of the normal 8-hour day, the 
limit being fixed at 10 hours a day as a general rule and 12 hours 
for work regularly involving considerable periods of mere attend- 
ance. For overtime worked in excess of these limits, time-and-a- 
quarter rates were again paid, although the employer remained 
bound to pay into the Treasury, or to utilise for lowering prices, a 
sum equivalent to the overtime rates for the ninth and tenth hours 
worked in the day. Very strict procedure was introduced for the 
granting of exceptional overtime permits in excess of 10 hours a 
day. The increased rates of pay for work at night, on Sundays, 





atte Dr. F. Syrup: “Etappen im Arbeitseinsatz”, in Der Vierjahresplan, Jan. 
* Speech on the occasion of the inauguration of the National Labour Pro- 
tection Centre (Frankfurter Zeitung, 8 Feb. 1939). 
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and on public holidays were restored.* Lastly, it was decided to 
restore annual holidays from 1 January 1940 onwards and to grant 
after that date the holidays due in respect of 1939. 

The reasons which gave rise to these measures were set forth in 
the preamble to the Labour Protection Order of 12 December 1939, 
which stated that: “The care of all the workers’ health must remain 
a fundamental object of labour protection even in wartime,” and 
continued in these terms: 












Even though it is necessary to increase output, exaggerated demands on 
labour must be avoided. Hence the relaxation of labour protection which 
was ordered at the beginning of the war could apply only in the initial period 
of adjustment to the new tasks. Once that period has passed, the protection 
of labour again becomes one of the Government’s first concerns. Excessive 
hours must be prevented, and the protection of women and children must 


again be strengthened. 

This declaration suggests that the use made of the facilities for 
extending hours of work had been excessive. It also indicates that 
the need for exceptionally long hours became less urgent after the 
first months of the war. The reduced pressure exerted on hours of 
work by the heavy demand for labour can apparently be explained 
by the action taken at that date in the field of employment policy, 
and more particularly by the large-scale redistribution of the work- 
ers who were taken from other branches of activity and trans- 
ferred to essential industries, and by the facilities for recruiting 
labour in the occupied. areas which were then beginning to be turned 
to account for the benefit of the German economic system. 




















CONCLUSION 









Brief as it is, the foregoing analysis will have sufficed to give 
an idea of the general trend of German social policy after its 
complete subordination to the general policy of the Government. 
In the field of employment policy, the steady increase and changing 
structure of the demand for labour. necessitated by the execution 
of the Government’s programmes meant a gradual process, once 
unemployment had been absorbed, of bringing the whole of the 
employment market under control, enforcing a wholesale redistri- 
bution of the labour in employment, and enlisting all the unem- 
ployed reserves of the nation by the introductfon of compulsory 
labour service and emergency requisitioning. With regard to the 
remuneration of labour, the stabilisation of wages—in conjunction 




















% By an Order of 3 September 1940 all the forms of overtime pay in exist- 
ence on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities were restored. 
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with the stabilisation of prices, an essential factor of the Govern- 
ment’s economic and political programme as a whole—calied for 
strict and absolute regulation of all wages paid, in order to prevent 
any rise that might otherwise result from the interplay of supply 
and demand on the employment market. As to hours of work, the 
requirements of the Government’s production programmes entailed 
such pressure on a situation which was characterised by a chronic 
shortage of labour that the regulations had to be made more and 
more flexible and ultimately to be suspended almost entirely, until 
the effects of what proved to be excessively long hours necessitated 
their partial restoration, 

In many respects the tendencies which find expression in these 
measures are not peculiar to Germany today; they are inherent in 
every war economy and can be found, at least in nucleus, in most 
countries where war or the risk of war has forced the sovereign 
interests of national defence to the foreground. But apart from the 
fact that in no other country have these tendencies given rise to 
such radical and absolute measures, the German policy described 
above possesses two distinctive features. 

In the first place, it is not presented as an exceptional policy, 
justified only by the state of emergency in which the country has 
been placed by war. On the contrary, its evolution was almost 
complete before hostilities broke out, and that subordination of 
social policy to the realisation of the Government’s aim from which 
it springs is the outcome of a permanent principle, witness the pass- 
age quoted at the beginning of this article. Hence the measures 
adopted in its name are not regarded as temporary or incidental. 
With regard to the control of employment, for example, the Min- 
ister of Labour stated on 1 February 1940 that this “is now recog- 
nised as an obvious necessity,” and he added: “the policy of labour 
distribution in Germany has been perhaps the most important factor 
in social policy, and therefore in the general policy of the State.” 

The second distinctive feature is that the measures taken have 
been adopted and applied from above, in accordance with “the 
leadership principle”, on which the new system of labour organisa- 
tion was founded in January 1934, after the abolition of the free 
occupational organisations and of the system of labour regulation 
that had been based on the collaboration of these organisations 
among themselves and with the public authorities, 
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The Committee of Statistical Experts of the International Labour 
Office has for some time been interested in the problem of inter- 
national comparisons of costs of food and housing. The present 
article describes the “group basket’ method of making international 
comparisons of food costs which was developed inthe report prepared 
for submission to the Committee; on account of war conditions the 
meeting of the Committee has had to be postponed, but in the mean- 
time the Office proposes to adopt this method tentatively for making 
international comparisons of food prices, im place of the “interna- 
tional basket” method hitherto used. Mr. Woodbury, who devel- 
oped the method in the course of preparing the report for the 
Committee, has given this account of it for readers of the Interna- 
tional Labour Review. 


HE International Labour Office has already published a number 

of studies on the problem of comparative food costs. Its first work 
on the subject was undertaken following a recommendation by the 
First International Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1923 that * 
the Office should continue and develop the statistics of relative 
wage rates and cost of living in different countries which had been 
begun by the British Ministry of Labour. In the British compila- 
tion the British worker’s food consumption was adopted as the basis 
for calculating relative food costs in different cities in selected 
countries. For purposes of international comparison, this basis was 
replaced in the Office study, published in 1924, by a series of food P 
budgets for different groups of countries or regions, seven in num- * 
ber; these were priced in each of a series of cities, the ratios of 
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the cost of each regional budget in each city to that in London 
were computed, and finally these relative ratios were averaged to 
secure a single figure for each city.1 The basis for the regional 
grouping was stated as “the rough correspondence of quantities 
consumed” or “an approximate similarity in the quantities of the 
chief articles consumed”.? In general, the quantities were based 
on the budgets used in cost-of-living statistics of the different 
countries. Subsequently, the Office set up a single international food 
basket, representing average quantities consumed per consumption 
unit in workers’ families in the different countries, and priced this 
basket in each country in order to show relative costs. The inter- 
national basket as originally set up in October 1929 contained 25 
articles? ; in 1933 the number of articles was reduced to 14—omit- 
ting 11 relatively unimportant items covering only about 15 per cent. 
of the value of the 25 articles—in order to avoid problems arising 
where the price series did not cover all articles*; and the costs of 
this revised basket have been published each year. 

In addition, special mention should be made of two studies, one 
embodying the results of the enquiry undertaken to ascertain the 
cost of living in various European cities on the same standards as 
that of employees of the Ford factories in Detroit®; and the second, 
embodying a study of the theoretical problem of measuring the 
relative costs of food and rent.® In the first of these the geometric 
average of the Laspeyres and Paasche indices, the so-called Fisher 
“ideal” formula, as explained in the next section, was used between 
Detroit and each other city; the second included a proposal to set 
up “regions of good comparability” in order that accurate price 
ratios might be calculated between countries or cities within each © 
such region. In connection with these various reports and studies, 





*See International Labour Review:-“A Comparison of the Levels of Real 
Wages in Certain Capital Cities”, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 630-652, 
especially 638 et seq. 

* Ibid., p. 639. 

* International Labour Review: “Comparison of Real Wages in Various 
Countries”, Vol. XX, No. 4, Oct. 1929, pp. 580-588. 

“International Labour Review: “An International Comparison of the 
Retail Prices of Certain Important Foodstuffs, July 1929 to October 1932”, 
Vol. XXVII, Apr. 1933, pp. 530-538. 

_" INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice: A Contribution to the Study of Inter- 
national Comparisons of Costs of Living: an Enquiry into the Cost of Living 
of Certain Groups of Workers in Detroit, U.S.A., and 14 European Towns. 
Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics) No. 17, 1932. 

: be INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: International Comparisons of Cost of 
Living. A Study of Certain Problems connected with the Making of Index 
rho ac of aa Costs and of Rents. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statis- 
ics) No. 20, ; 
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furthermore, the recommendations of the International Confer- 
ences of Labour Statisticians should be mentioned’, as well as the 
work of the I.L.O. Committee of Statistical Experts.® 








Price INDEX FORMULAE 






The formula for the index number of prices starts from the 
concept that if a series of commodities in identical quantities are 
priced in two countries, prices being expressed in terms of a com- 
mon currency, the ratio between the two costs is the index or price 
ratio desired. If the quantities are represented by q’s and the prices 
by p’s, one country, designated as the “base” country, by the sub- 
script 0, and the second country by the subscript 1, while the symbol 
2 represents the sum, this formula, known as Laspeyres’, may be 
given as: 












= 719 
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Using the quantities of the second country as weights, another 
formula, known as “Paasche’s formula”, may be set up: 
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The classic formula for the price index ratio is the geometric 
average of these two ratios, the “ideal” formula of Professor Fisher: 


WPF =, | BP Xr rn 





Py 












x Po D Pom 


This formula gives the price ratio between two countries only. 
Obviously, if price ratios are to be ascertained for each pair of 
countries in a series of many countries, a considerable amount. of 
calculation is required, depending upon the number of countries.® 














*See INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice: The International Standardisation 
o a Statistics. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 19, 1934, pp. 21-23, 
*A detailed review of these reports and recommendations, though of great 
interest in a study of the whole problem of international comparisons of costs 
of living and of real wages, is not attempted in the present article, which is 
confined to the single problem of the international comparison of food costs. 
* For m countries the number of possible combinations is (n-1). /2. For 19 
countries—the figures given later cover 19 countries—there are 171 combina- 
tions of countries taken two at a time, or 171 pairs of countries between which 
price ratios are desired. 
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The device of averaging two indices, each of which has an equal 
claim to be considered accurate, to obtain a “best single” value, is 
obvious enough. 

Another type of average ratio, which uses as weights the arith- 
metic average of the quantities, e.g. 


D Pr (Go + 91) 
LD Po (G+u)’ 
is of special interest, since if a number of countries are to be aver- 


aged, a simple extension gives for the price ratio between country 0 
and country 1: 



























= 71 (do +1 +42 +..---- 
Y Po (Gotntgat...--- Qn) 


using as weights for the prices the quantities of the international 
basket if the q’s cover all the countries in the comparison, or of the 
regional or group baskets if the g’s cover the countries in a parti- 
cular region or group. 

If the international basket method gives a satisfactory result, it 
is probably the simplest method of obtaining price ratios between 
the various countries included in the comparison. To test the method, 
average quantities for a new international food basket including 18 
commodities were calculated for the 19 countries for which satisfac- 
tory price and quantity (family budget) data were available. The 
ratios of food costs thus obtained for a series of countries were 
then compared with the ratios secured by indépendent calculations 
using the Fisher formula. The average divergence between the two 
series, based on some 70 comparisons— about two-fifths of the 
possible combinations — was 5 per cent.; while in the extreme case 
the divergence rose to 20 per cent. If the “direct” method — the 
geometric average of Po and P; for each pair of countries—gives 
a close approximation to their true index, the international basket 
method is thus subject to considerable error. Of these two methods, 
one gives satisfactory results but involves extensive calculations 
when comparisons between many countries are required, while the 
other, though requiring little work, shows large divergences from 
the more precise results. 

The possibility of an intermediate method, having the advantages 
of both and giving substantially accurate results, is suggested by 
previous work on regional baskets. Two problems, however, must be 
solved: the first, how to choose a satisfactory criterion for setting 
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up regions; and the second, how to make satisfactory comparisons 
between countries in different groups. In the following, the “group 
basket” method of comparing food price ratios is described.'® 


Tue Group Basket MetrHop 


Since the purpose is to group countries with essentially similar 
food habits, the appropriate criterion is similarity of proportionate 
consumption. The food consumption of each country is first “dia- 
gnosed” to throw light upon food habits, by a method designed to 
take account of those elements in consumption which directly affect 
the food price ratios; and the countries whose “diagnoses” are 
similar are grouped together. 


The principles adopted are developed from a consideration of 
the conditions which influence the food price ratios. In the first 
place, proportions and not absolute quantities are important, since 
if two countries have the same proportiqnate consumption of 
different foods, but one has twice the a consumption of the 
other, the difference in absolute quantity does not affect the food 
price ratio.4 Secondly, due weight should be given to each item in 
proportion to its importance; in other words, the commodities with 
highest proportions have the greatest influence on the result. Also, 
since each item or group is important in proportion to its relative 
value, no important item or group can be omitted, Thirdly, if be- 
tween two countries the prices of two or more commodities, for 
example, butter and cheese, have the same or nearly the same ratios, 
the difference in their relative amounts does not matter since the 
total associated with the price ratio is what counts. Finally, for the 
practical purpose of differential diagnosis, items with wide variations 
between countries are the most significant ones to emphasise in an 
index. 











“The term “group basket” is used in preference to “regional basket”, 
partly to ——_ it from previous descriptions of regional baskets, but 
principally because the criterion used, unlike the term “regional”, does not 
require or imply any geographical contiguity or association between countries 
in the same group. 

“Thus, if country 2 has the same prices as country 1, and the quantities 
of country 2 are equal to those of country 1 multiplied by a constant. a. 
(d2=9,@), then the price ratio between country 0 and country 1 will be the 
same as between country 0 and country 2. 
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Formation of Groups 

The first step is to apply these principles to the task of diagnosing 
the food consumption of the several countries. The most important 
items of the food budget are in general: bread, milk, potatoes, and 
meat, beef being the chief meat item. Bread and flour may be 
grouped together. Butter and cheese are appropriately allocated with 
milk since they are derived from it. The meats can be treated to- 
gether as a group. For the purpose of simplifying the final results 
for this index, rice and macaroni, relatively unimportant items, are 
grouped with bread, eggs are placed with milk and milk products, 
and all others are grouped with potatoes. The result then is the 
grouping of the foodstuffs consumed into four groups around a 
few principal food items, which reveals sharp differences in the 
food habits of the several countries. 


In detail, the method followed consists of weighting the quan- 
tities by a set of standard price factors and reducing to a percentage 
basis. As standard price factors the median prices—for the 19 
countries — were taken after conversion to a common currency 
(Swiss francs). The quantities consumed per adult male unit in 
each country were then multiplied by these standard price factors: 


totals were ascertained, and the series reduced to percentages. For 
the sake of simplicity the results were summed in the four food 
groups: bread and cereals; meat; milk, milk products and eggs; and 
all other; and the figures were rounded off, showing points on a 
scale of 10. In this way the food consumption of each country is 
epitomised in a series of key figures adding up to 10, showing the 
proportionate consumption in the four food groups.’ 


The results are shown in table I.4* The 19 countries are allocated 
to six groups as follows: 





™Two other methods were also tried: they lead to exactly the same 
grouping of countries. In one method, the standard price factor for each food 
(bread being taken as unity) was the median ratio—in the 19 countries—of 
the price of that food to the price of bread. The third method was more elab- 
orate. For each food, the interval between the minimum and maximum con- 
sumption for any country in the series was divided into scale units numbered 
from 0 to 100, and the consumption in each country was rated to the nearest 
scale unit. These scale ratings were then averaged in a weighted average 
for each of the four food groups; the weights used were roughly in propor- 
tion to kilogrammes consumed for bread and ‘cereals, for meat, and for all 
other, while for the milk, milk products and eggs group the weights taken 
were in proportion to average values. Finally, the four averages were sum- 
med and reduced to proportions on the scale of 10. The object of both these 
methods is to obtain a proportionate consumption based upon quantities in 
which varying prices in different countries do not affect the result. 


* The allocation is based upon the 18 commodities only. 
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Group I.—Bulgaria and Italy, with key figures for bread and 
cereals, meat, milk, and all other of 5, 2, 2, and 1. 

Group II.—Estonia, Hungary, and Poland, with key figures of 
3%, 1%, 2%, and 2%. 

Group III.—Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Netherlands, 
and Norway, with key figures of 2, 114, 3%, and 2%. 

Group IV.—Austria, Denmark, France, Great Britain, and 
South Africa, with key figures of 2, 2%4, 3%, and 2. 

Group V.—The United States, with key figures of 1%, 2%, 4, 
and 2% 

Group VI.—Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland, with key figures 
of 1%, 1%, 5, and 2. 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES INTO GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
SIMILARITY OF PROPORTIQNATE CONSUMPTION + 





Group and Milk Miscel- 
products laneous 





2 
1% 
2% 
2% 
2 
21 
Estonia 2% 
pee BOR: So ceruo's sen Sets 3 3% 
Czecho-Slovakia 3% 

i 2 3% 
4 
3% 
4 




















1 Based on 18 food commodities. 
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The allocation of the 19 countries to the different groups seems 
clear enough. In practically all cases, the key figures for each 
country agree in at least two of the four groups, with the key figures 
for the group in which it is placed; and in most cases where the 
key figures are not identical, the difference is only half a point. In 
one case, Denmark, the allocation might have been made to group 
V just as well as to group IV, since its key figures differ from 
those of group V by the same amount as from those of group IV. 


Calculation of Group Baskets 


Having determined how the countries should be grouped, the 
next step is to calculate the group baskets. The group basket in- 
cludes the 18 foodstuffs, each represented by the average quantity" 
consumed in the different countries in the group. 

Table II gives the quantities in the six group baskets. 

Table III shows the cost of each of the six baskets in each country 
expressed as a percentage of the cost in Great Britain, taken as 100. 
This calculation meant converting the figures as computed in the 
currency of each country into a common currency (Swiss francs) 
by using exchange rates of October 1938.15 


The mode of applying the group basket method is derived from 
the consideration that since each country is allocated to the group 





™ See International Labour Review: “An International Survey of Recent 
Family Living Studies: II. Food Expenditure and Consumption Habits”, Vol. 
XXXIX, June 1939, pp. 814-846. All the countries covered by that article 
except Colombia are included in the international food basket, and France, 
Great Britain, and Italy are added. For all except the last named three. coun- 
tries, the data are taken from family budget enquiries. The figures for France 
are the average quantities consumed per capita in the Paris region used by 
the “Comité Technique de I’Alimentation” as weights for the cost-of-living 
index for this region; they have been cofiverted by the International Labour 
Office into quantities consumed per consumption unit. The figures for Great 
Britain have been estimated by the Office on the basis of figures in CrRAwForp’s 
The People’s Food and Sir John Orr’s Food, Health and Income; Crawford’s 
figures for the population groups C and D, and Orr’s figures for the income 
groups I to IV, were averaged, and the mean of these compared with the data 
published by the Advisory Committee on Nutrition; for each foodstuff for which 
data were available, the lower of the two quantities based on the Crawford and 
Orr data on the one hand and the Advisory Committee on Nutrition data on the 
other have been used. This series has been converted into quantities consumed 
per consumption unit. The figures for Italy. are quantities of foods available 
for national consumption during 1937 as published in the Italian Statistical 
Year Book. The per capita figures of the original have been converted by the 
Office into quantities per consumption unit. 


* Price data are from International Labour Review: “Retail Prices in Cer- 
tain Countries, October 1938”, Vol. XXXIX, Mar. 1939, pp. 412-416. Ex- 
change ratios are calculated from data given in LEacue or Nations: Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. XX, No. 9, Sept. 1939, pp. 450-451. 
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to which its food consumption is similar, the use of the group basket 
instead of the basket of the country itself will give an approxima- 
tion to Po. 


A comparison between any two countries, therefore, can be made 
by using the two approximations, one to Po by the use of the group _ 
basket corresponding to the base country, and the other to P,; by 
the use of the group basket corresponding to the second country ; 
an average of these results should then give a close approximation 
to’ the desired cost-of-food ratio. When, however, both countries 
are in the same group, the approximation to Po is the same as the 
approximation to P;, and the method becomes the simple comparison 
of the cost of the group basket for the two countries. Table III gives 
the necessary basic data for calculating these approximations and 
ratios. 















TABLE IL THE SIX GROUP BASKETS* 


























Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group 
I II III IV V VI 
EA, ody a acennadee 170.8 | 163.7 | 132.1 87.6 46.9 55.8 
RR Sc dad a wass wha 33.6 31.5 20.1 6 10.4 50.3 a 
Rice 5.1 4.3 2.4 5.2 — 3.8 
Macaroni............ 3.2 0.6 1.1 2.3 4.3 3.4 
Beef. . 5.4 10.5 12.9 15.5 15.6 8.2 
aes 8.6 8.0 7.4 9.9 4.4 9.6 
Peers * 5.0 2.9 1.0 4.2 4.1 0.2 
RE See ee 1.3 1.3 1.8 5.3 2.8 3.0 
A aes tate = 2.8 3.7 2.0 2.3 4.2 0.9 
Margarine............ —_ 1.1 10.7 4.9 0.0 5.6 
Milk (litres).......... 28.9 | 115.9 | 172.6 | 110.8 97.6 | 284.5 
I Ges ¢xoh:s intoata 5.1 0.7 5.6 4.1 2.8 4.8 
Butter. . 0.8 2.7 7.0 8.0 7.6 11.7 
Eggs (no.) 88.5 48.0 | 166.4 | 169.2 | 209.0 | 158.0 
Peas, beans.......... 7.6 3.7 2.7 3.6 4.7 1.5 
re 23.7 | 159.9 | 149.4 68.6 57.0 98.4 
Gs Sitans 08s Sadat 7.4 23.2 21.4 27.3 20.3 33.2 
Coffee beans.......... 0.4 1.1 3.6 2.9 3.5 5.1 
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Quantities in kilogrammes, except milk (litres) and eggs (number). 
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TABLE IL RELATIVE COST OF STANDARD BASKETS IN NINETEEN 
COUNTRIES, OCTOBER 193% 


(Great Britain = 100) 
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I II 
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1These ratios are in many cases affected by exchange restrictions, as in Austria, 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Italy, and Poland. 


Results 


Table IV presents the final results—-the average price ratio 
between each pair of countries —as calculated by the group basket 
method. The desired ratio for a comparison between two countries 
is found in the column under the numerator country opposite the 
“base”, or denominator, country. 


In referring to the results of table IV, the expression “the food 
price ratio between two countries” is, strictly speaking, inaccurate: 
the prices relate not to a country as a whole, but to certain cities in 
it, and the ratios are therefore not between the prices of the two 
countries as a whole, but between the prices in the cities to which 
the price data relate in the two countries. Thus, for Germany, for 
example, the price data are average prices for five cities, Hamburg, 
Breslau, Leipzig, Cologne, and Munich, and for Estonia the average 
for two cities, Tartu and Tallinn; the full list of the cities covered 
by the price data is given below.*® 





% See below, p. 172, for method of exfending the price ratios to cover cities 
not included in this list. 
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Country Cities 


Austria .... Vienna 

Belgium ..-. Brussels 

Bulgaria .... Sofia, Plovdiv 

Czecho-Slovakia ....Brno, Bratislava 

Denmark .... Copenhagen 

Estonia ... Tartu, Tallinn 

Finland .... Helsinki 

France .... Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Nancy, Marseilles 

Germany ....Hamburg, Breslau, Leipzig, Cologne, Munich 

Great Britain 5 Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, 
ewcastle 


Hungary .... Budapest 
Italy ...Florence, Genoa, Milan, Trieste, Turin 
Netherlands .-Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht 


Norway --- Oslo 

Poland ...Catowice, Lodz, Poznan 
Sweden ....G6teborg, Malmé, Stockholm 
Switzerland ....Geneva, Basle, Berne, Zurich 


South Africa ...Cape Town, Witwatersrand 
United States ....Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco 


MARGIN OF ERROR 


What is the margin of error of the price ratio obtained by 
mieans of the group basket method? The three principal sources of 
error are: (1) errors due to the use of the group basket in place 
of the individual basket; (2) errors in basic data of prices and 
quantities, including errors due to incomplete coverage; and (3) 
errors arising from failure to take equivalent income levels into 
account. 


Errors Due to Use of Group Basket 


Errors due to the use of the group basket in place of the in- 
dividual country basket’ are simply the difference between the 
results of the group basket method and the geometric average of 
Po and P;. A series of tests covering some 70 ratios shows an 
average error of 2 per cent., as compared with the error of 5 per 
cent. for the international basket. The largest error for the group 
basket method was between 5 and 6 per cent. in two cases out of 
69, as compared with an error of 20 per cent. in one case for the 
international basket. As between countries in the same groups, the 
average error of the group basket method was only 1.2 per cent. 





* With 19 baskets, one for each country, in place of the six group bas- 
kets, the calculation following the procedure described gives the geometric 
average of P. and P; for each ratio. 
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TABLE IV. FOOD PRICE RATIOS CALCULATED BY GROUP BASKET METHOD 
AND BASED UPON BASKETS OF 18 FOOD COMMODITIES IN 


NINETEEN COUNTRIES, OCTOBER 193% 
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1 See also table III. note I. In the calculations the commodity bread was subdivided 
into wheaten and rye bread 


Errors in Basic Data 


Errors in the basic data of prices'® and quantities include errors 
in price quotations, inadequate definition of qualities and associated 
errors in quantities and incomplete coverage of the food basket. A 
consideration of the difficulties involved in the definition of identical 
qualities, for example, bread, beef, pork, and in comparisons of iden- 
tical items, for example, the different kinds of sausages, fish, etc., in 
different markets, suggests that the basic price quotations are them- 
selves subject to a considerable margin of error.” Techniques for 
securing comparable quotations have been developed to reduce these 
errors: furthermore, the errors in the different items are uncorrelated, 
and they therefore tend to offset one another in the whole calculation. 

* See p. 160, footnote 15. 

™*Since the primary purpose of the present article is the exposition of 


the method, questions of errors in the basic data of prices and quantities are 
reserved for subsequent study. 
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TABLE IV. FOOD PRICE RATIOS CALCULATED BY GROUP BASKET METHOD 
AND BASED UPON BASKETS OF 18 FOOD COMMODITIES IN 
NINETEEN COUNTRIES, OCTOBER 193% 
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1See also table III, note I. In the calculations the commodity bread was subdivided 
into wheaten and rye bread. 


Another important source of error is incomplete coverage of 
the food basket. This is in part closely related to non-comparable 
price quotations, since where comparable prices for identical articles 
or qualities cannot be obtained the usual practice is to omit the item, 
the alternative being to estimate the price from other data. In part, 
incomplete coverage is due to absence of detail in family living 
studies and other consumption data. 


An analysis of the proportion of the total food budget covered 
by the 18 commodities included in the calculations in the various 
countries shows proportions varying from 54.5 per cent. of the total 
food expenditure in Denmark and 55.9 per cent, in Switzerland to 
83.0 per cent. in Finland?® (table V). Variations in the proportions 
covered in the different food groups are of even greater importance. 
The group of milk, milk products, and eggs was nearly completely 





” Data were not available for France, Great Britain, and Italy, where the 
commodity data were not derived from family living studies, nor for Austria 
and Poland, where information for certain items was lacking. 
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covered, averaging 96.3 per cent. Margarine and animal fats were 
also fairly well covered, with an average of 84.4 per cent., although 
in the latter group Switzerland had a very low proportion (6 per 
cent. )?1 and Bulgaria and the United States about 60 per cent. Bread 
and cereals were covered to an average of 80 per cent., and mis- 
cellaneous foods to an average of 68 per cent. Meat and fish were 
only half covered (52 per cent.), and vegetables and fruit only one- 
third covered (34 per cent.). The individual countries showed con- 
siderable variations. Thus Germany and Norway had only one-third 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE IN EACH FOOD GROUP 
COVERED BY FOODS INCLUDED IN THE LIST OF 18 COMMODITIES, 
IN FOURTEEN COUNTRIES 
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of the meat and fish group covered and two-fifths of the vegetable 
and fruit group, while Sweden and Hungary had three-fifths of the 
meat and fish group and one-fourth and one-third respectively of the 
vegetable and fruit group. 

The essential question is how much difference this makes in the 
final result. Obviously, this depends upon which items are omitted 
and whether the price ratio for the missing items is the same as or 
different from those for the items included. 





** Excludes vegetable fats and oils. 
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In two cases the effect of incomplete coverage can be tested. 
For the ratio Germany/Norway this is possible not for the prices of 
1938 but for the prices at the time of the family budget enquiries 
conducted during 1927-28. The average price ratio based or all 
commodities in the food budget was 0.90, while that based on the 
18 items included in the present calculations was 0.88, an error of 
minus 2 per cent. In this case the coverage of meat and fish, as well 
as of vegetables, in the budgets of both Germany and Norway was 
relatively low. In a second case, Germany/Switzerland, a similar 
test shows that the computation based on 18 commodities is 3.2 per 
cent. in excess of the ratio based upon the relatively detailed and 
comparable list of items in the full budget. 


Errors Due to Differences in Income Levels 


A third source of error arises from failure to take differences in 
income levels into account. This has two aspects. In the first place 
an average is used instead of separate figures for each income class. 
This does not appear as a serious difficulty, since use of an average 
to represent the mid-point of a group of values, even if they show 
a slight tendency to trend, seems legitimate enough, The second 
point is suggested by the problem of comparison: if for one country 
three income lévels are chosen for each of which the price ratio is 
to be obtained, the question is immediately raised: with what income 
level in the other country is each to be compared? Examination of 
this question suggests that the appropriate comparison is between 
identical income levels (or at least between equal standards, if such 
can be defined apart from income). This immediately ‘raises the 
question whether any comparison between two countries should not 
be at equivalent income levels; for example, if incomes in Sweden 
are higher than in Poland, must identical income levels first be 
established for the purpose of valid price-ratio comparisons between 
Sweden and Poland? 

One point may be made at the outset. Since the index formula 
used takes as weights the average quantities actually consumed, first 
in the one and then in the other country, identical levels are in fact 
compared in so far as these are determined by these quantities. That 
is, in the Py and P,; formula, relative costs in the two countries are 
sought first at the income level corresponding to the quantities con- 
sumed in country 0 and secondly at the income level corresponding 
to the quantities consumed in country 1. Thus the correction, if any, 
would appear to be of minor, rather than of major, importance, since 
the formula takes these identical levels into acount in this indirect 
way. 
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A second point may also be noted. It is only when the cost-of- 
food ratio changes as income changes that a correction is important ; 
for if the cost-of-food ratio is constant, the average of Po and P,, 
without regard to income, gives the same ratio as a series of com- 
parisons at different income levels, each level in one country with 
its corresponding equivalent level in the other country. 

Two modes of approach to this question are open. The simplest 
is to ascertain in a series of samples the difference between the 
geometric average of Po and P; without reference to income and 
the results of detailed comparisons between identical income levels. 

Two comparisons have been examined, United States and 
Sweden, and Union of South Africa and Great Britain, for all of 
which four countries data are available showing consumption at a 
series of income levels — namely, for 6 income levels in the United 
States, 3 in Sweden, 20 in the Union of South Africa, and 4 in Great 
Britain. The first problem was to find the incomes in each country 
which corresponded to the income levels in the other country, and 
for this purpose the Swedish and the British income levels were 
taken as the starting point, chiefly for the reason that there were 
fewer of them than in the other countries with which the comparison 
was made. Three principal tests of equivalence were used: the equi- 
valent real income test, the equivalent food standard test, and the 
double expenditure, ory/ QoQ; = 1, test.22 

In answer to the question whether significant differences in price 
ratios at different income levels are found, the evidence shows in the 
case of the ratio United States/Sweden a maximum difference of 
3 per cent: — or 1% to 1% per cent. from the average — between 
the highest and the lowest income groups, and in the case of the 
ratio South Africa/Great Britain, a maximum difference of 7 to 9 

=For the equivalent real income test the money incomes of one country 
were converted by means of exchange rates into equal money incomes in the 
currency of the other, and the latter converted into equal real incomes by a 
relative cost-of-food index; in the equivalent food standards test the per man 
consumption of calories, proteins, calcium, iron, phosphorus, and vitamins A, 
B, and C in the two countries were compared; in the V¥Q00: : = I test(Q, being 
the quantity ratio similar in construction to Po) 


> Pod Pr 
= Pod DX 71% 


(> Pod) (> 1M) = (> Po) (> P14) ; dividing through the right hand 
side and extracting the square root gives the same result, namely, 


DX Pot DP wr 


DX Podo X P1%o 
See also p. 170, footnote 24. 











is taken equal to 1. The double expenditure criterion is 
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per cent., or, from the average, 3%4 to 4%4 per cent. In both cases, 
there was a trend or tendency for the ratio to fall as income in- 
creased. In answer to the second question, how far the average of 
the indices at the different income levels corresponded with the 
average of Py and P;, as calculated without reference to income, 
in the first case the maximum error was -2 per cent., when the 
¥Q001 =1 test was used, while in the second case the er: error was 
only 1 per cent, both for the real income test and the 2001 test.228 


The tentative conclusion may be drawn, so far as these rather 
insufficient tests indicate, that the simple geometric average of Po 
and P;, without reference to income, appears to be not far divergent 
from the result of the more accurate procedure of analysis by in- 
come groups, and that the magnitude of the divergence is perhaps 
similar to that already found between the group basket and the 
geometric average methods. When, however, special attention is to 
be paid to differences in results at different income levels, an analysis 
by income groups is evidently justified. 


The second approach to the problem of comparing identical in- 
come levels starts from a re-examination of the formula adapted to 
the problem of measuring the ratio of food costs between two 
countries. This is re-defined as the ratio of food costs in the two 
countries at the same standard of food consumption, or food con- 
sumption that yields equal satisfaction, in the two countries, The 
formula is: 


UP 
L Pogo 


but obviously, in this case the condition that equal standards be com- 
pared is of prime importance, since the formula merely compares 
the food costs in the two countries. 

One method of approach is from the Laspeyres and Paasche 
formulae. Po is regarded as a maximum for the true index of the 
standard of food consumption represented by the quantities of 
country 0, since with an amount necessary to buy identical quan- 
tities at the prices of country 1, a readjustment of quantities can be 
made that will yield greater satisfaction in the new situation. Hence 
a somewhat smaller amount will be needed to give equal satisfaction 
after account is taken of special opportunities offered by the new 
prices. Similarly P; is a minimum for the index of the standard of 
food consumption represented by the quantities of country 1. 


le 





a In obtaining these results, all the data available with regard to prices, 
quantities, etc., in the four countries were utilised. 
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The net result is to leave the whole question more or less where 
it was before, except that Py and P; are now regarded not as true 
values but merely as limits to the true values. Strictly speaking 
there are still two values, one—less than Po—for the level repre- 
sented by the quantities of country 0, the second —greater than 
P,—for the level represented by the quantities in country 1. Having 
these two true values, there would appear to be no valid objection 
against an average of the two, which would be not far from the 
geometric average of Po and P,, depending upon the relative size 
of the two corrections or deviations from these limiting values. 
Another proposal is that of Professor Bowley*, who presents 
mathematical proof that in such a situation the true index may best 
be represented by the formula 


“eo DP (Go 91) 
= Po (Go + %) 


In practice, however, the difference between this formula and the 
geometric average is small. In a series of 5 computations, the aver- 
age difference between the two averages was only 0.2 per cent., and 
the largest difference 0.4 per cent. These differences are well within 
the limits of error of the original material. The conclusion would 
seem justified that the use of the geometric average is for practical 
purposes sufficiently close to the result given by Professor Bowley’s 
formula. 

Still another attempt to define the condition more precisely and 
usefully is the so-called double expenditure criterion for equivalent 
income levels of Frisch.** But at the point of equivalence the double 
expenditure method gives the same answer as the geometric average 
of Po and P;.75 In essence, therefore, this method is a device for 
finding equivalent income levels, and the results obtained when 
equivalent income levels are compared are of the same nature as 
already described in the discussion of the double expenditure, or 


VQ0Q: — |, test. 








See International Comparisons of Costs of Living, p. 83. 

™“Ragner Frisco: “Annual Survey of General Economic Theory: The 
Problem of Index Numbers”, in Econometrica, Vol. 4, No. 1, Jan. 1936, p. 29. 
The double expenditure criterion is that the condition for equivalence is 
(7191) (X Pog) = (>) 7190) (S 7090) —that is, the product of the expendi- 
tures of go times the f,’s and the fo’s is equal to the product of the expenditure 
of g: times the f:’s and the pv's. 

*See Robert M. Woopsury: “Quantity Adjustment Factors in Cost of 
Living Ratios”, in Econometrica, Vol. 8, No. 4, Oct. 1940, p. 328. 
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Other Sources of Error 


The important effect upon price ratios caused by the exchange 
restrictions in operation in a number of countries should also be 
emphasised as a source if not of error at least of difficulty of precise 
interpretation. For the principal use for which these materials are 
prepared, namely, for combining with wage figures to give relative 
real wages, this offers no difficulty, since in such comparisons the 
exchange ratios, which appear both in prices and in wages, simply 
cancel out. But for other interpretations, involving cost of food 
only, the difficulty arising from the exchange restrictions must be 
borne in mind. Among the countries for which price ratios are 
shown, such restrictions are found in Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Italy, and Poland. 

The interpretation of a price ratio Great Britain/Germany is 
obviously greatly affected by the absence of a free market for German 
exchange, and the artificial character of the exchange rates quoted 
gives to the interpretation of the price ratio a somewhat artificial 
significance. 

Apart from these important sources of error, three minor points 
may be mentioned. Variations in quantities from year to year, 
resulting from price fluctuations and from other causes, are appar- 
ently not great enough to produce substantial differences in the 
indices.2® Inaccuracies resulting from approximate quotations, for 
example expressing the price of potatoes in Great Britain to the 
nearest farthing, which means to the nearest 2 per cent., probably 
cancel out in the calculation as a whole. In one or two cases ex- 
change ratios in October 1938 were tending to change, with the 
effect that the price ratios for those countries, while true for that 
date, would not be true for any very long period. 

One final point should be mentioned: since the errors from the 
various sources are uncorrelated, they tend to cancel one another. 


APPLICATION OF Group BasKEet METHOD 


In the preceding pages the group basket method has been applied 
to the nineteen countries for which adequate data were available. 
The calculations may be extended to countries not in the original 
list, under the following conditions. If data are available to indi- 
cate the group to which the new country can best be assigned, the 
calculations can be made with the quantities of the corresponding 





*A test of the effect upon the price ratio P. for Germany/Austria of 
changes in quantities in Austria from 1927 to 1934 showed a maximum change 
of 0.6 per cent. 
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group basket just as if it had been placed in that group at the 
beginning, the differences which would have been made in the 
average quantities for the group basket being ignored, The validity 
of the results obtained from such procedure depends on how suit- 
able the diagnosis is, and upon how closely the food consumption of 
the additional country resembles that of the group basket to which 
it is assigned. If the data indicate, however, that the food consump- 
tion of the new country does not sufficiently resemble that of any of 
the existing groups, a new group can be established for the new 
country. In this case, an additional row can be added to the figures 
of Table III to show the relative cost, with Great Britain as a 
standard, of each of the six baskets in the new country, and an addi- 
tional column can be calculated for the new basket. From these 
data the indices for Table IV for the new country can be easily 
computed. 

Price ratios may be extended to cities not specifically covered 
by the price data in a country included in the tables, by means of 
conversion factors. For example the figures for Germany relate 
_ to the prices for a group of five cities; if it is desired to show price 
ratios between Berlin and cities in other countries, for example, 
Berlin/Vienna, the procedure involves calculating as a conversion 
factor the price ratio Berlin/five German cities. Then the price 
ratio as given in the table for five German cities/Vienna is simply 
multiplied by the price ratio Berlin/five German cities, to give the 
desired price ratio Berlin/Vienna. In other words, the series of price 
ratios given in the table for Germany/Austria (that is five German 
cities/Vienna) can be used for Berlin, provided that a conversion 
factor consisting of the price ratio Berlin/five German cities is. 
applied.?7 





* The price ratio Berlin/five German cities is found as follows: the cost 
of the six group baskets according to two sets of prices (i.e. Berlin and the 
five German cities)is first calculated; the six conversion factors are then 
computed, giving the geometric average of the price ratios for Group III 
(the group including Germany) on the one hand and each of the other groups 
on the other. The particular conversion factor required is that which uses 
weights corresponding to the groups concerned in the particular ratio. Thus 
for the ratio Berlin/Vienna the conversion factor to use is the geometric 
average of the price ratio Berlin/five German cities with Group III and 
Group IV weights. In practice the six conversion factors differ only slightly; 
’ thus the price ratio Berlin/five German cities for the six different combinations 
is 0.981, 1.008, 1.003, 1.001, 1.000, 1.006. In this case, the prices for Berlin 
are substantially similar to the average of the five German cities. 
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In a similar way conversion factors can be calculated for other 
changes in the cities covered in the prices ratio comparisons.”® 

In these comparisons the quantity data are assumed to characterise 
the food consumption habits of the country, and it is assumed that 
differences between cities in the same country are not important. 
The quantity data do not always relate to exactly the same cities as 
the price data.2® The question whether food consumption in dif- 
ferent cities of the same country is similar is one which can be 
answered in cases of doubt by an examination of the “diagnosis” 
as described above. Where a country is of wide geographical extent, 
and in particular where it presents climatic or race or nationality dif- 
ferences, similarity of food consumption habits in different groups 
should be tested.*° 

So far as the economic levels are concerned, food consumption 
habits as shown by the diagnosis used above to allocate the countries 
to their groups do not vary greatly. A detailed examination of the 
diagnoses of food consumption at different economic levels in seven 
countries showed little or no change as income varied; in three cases 
each income level was classified definitely in the same group, while 
in the other four (three belonging to Group III and one to Group 
IV) the type of food consumption at the lower income level showed 
a slight tendency halfway towards Type II, and at the upper income 
level, halfway towards Type VI. This evidence suggests that 
national customs, prices, and conditions of supply are of more 
importance than income in determining food consumption habits. 

In conclusion, the price ratios established by the group basket 
method may be accepted as expressing the ratio of the cost of food 
in the cities in the different countries to which the price data relate, 
subject to a moderate margin of error, of say two or three per 
cent., due to the approximations of the method.** 





* A similar calculation of the price ratio New York/eight American cities 
gives the series of conversion factors: 1.078, 1.070, 1.075, 1.075, 1.074, and 1.083. 

”For information as to the scope of family budget studies on which the 
quantity = are based, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIX, May 
1939, p. 670. 

® Since special family budget data for. Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Aus- 
tria, are available to characterise the food consumption in those areas, no 
account is taken here of political boundary changes. 

™ As previously noted, reservations are made as to errors in the basic data 
of prices and quantities; and the question of allowable substitutions as affecting 
price ratios is also reserved for further study. 
















Indian Labour in the West Indies 


An announcement was made in the British House of Commons 
on 14 June 1938 by the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the 
Government had decided to take steps for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to enquire into the social and economic condi- 
tions in various West Indian Colonies!, and it was subsequently 
stated (on 28 July 1938) that the terms of reference of the Royal 
Commission would cover the question of political reform to the 
extent that this was connected with economic and social conditions. 
With a view to securing that the Indian case as regards the three 
Colonies of Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, where Indians 
have settled in substantial numbers, should be adequately presented 
to and considered by the Royal Commission, the Government of 
India, with the concurrence of the British Government, deputed .a 
representative to visit these colonies in order to give evidence on 
its behalf and offer assistance to the local Indian communities in 
the presentation of their evidence. This officer was also asked to 
submit a report on the more important matters affecting Indians in 
the three Colonies and a general review of the political, social, and 
economic conditions of the community. A short summary of the 
report? submitted by him is given below. 


JAMAICA 


Indian emigration to Jamaica began in 1845 and continued till 
1916 with occasional suspensions and renewals during this period. 
The present East Indian population of the island is estimated to be 
18,000, or 1.5 per cent. of the total. Compared with their com- 
patriots in British Guiana and Trinidad, the Indians in Jamaica are, 
it is observed, “helpless, numbering among them barely a dozen pro- 
fessional men and merchants, practically no civil servants or even 


. oe and Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, No. 3, 18 July 1938, 
pp. . 

* Report on the Conditions of Indians in Jamaica, British Guiana and 
Trinidad, by J. D. Tyson, C.B.E., I.C.S., Officer on Deputation in connection 
with the West Indies Royal Commission 1938-39 (Simla, Government of India 
Press, 1939). 

* This figure is based on the number of East Indians in the island given 
in the census of 1921. There has been no general census in Jamaica since 1921. 
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teachers, and having, outside Kingston, no organisation and no 
acknowledged leaders”. Except for a few scattered storekeepers, 
they are engaged in agriculture and allied pursuits. 

Depending almost entirely on agriculture, Jamaica is suffering 
from a restriction of its principal products—bananas, sugar, coffee, 
cocoanuts, and pimento — and from the pressure of population, 
which is increasing. The old outlet of emigration for purposes of 
labour to Panama and Cuba has been closed. As a result of all 
these factors unemployment is general and the incidence of poverty 
heavy among all races. But Indian labour, being principally engaged 
in the production of sugar and banana crops, has been especially hard 
hit. Sugar restrictions have been imposed and, owing to the pre- 
valence of various banana diseases, the growing of cocoanuts has 
largely taken the place of that of bananas, which has not only 
reduced the demand for labour but also had the effect of depriving 
the labourer of the use he had enjoyed of estate land for his own 
cultivation. Indian labour so displaced is not readily absorbed into 
industrial employment or into work provided under the Colonial 
Government’s schemes to relieve unemployment. Changes in the 
local conditions peculiar to the Kingston area—the metering of the 
' Kingston water supply and a recent statutory prohibition of house- 
to-house vegetable hawking — have thrown a large number of 
families out of employment who earned their livelihood by the cul- 
tivation and sale of green vegetables. 

The East Indian, it is stated, receives very little poor relief, 
and, since there is little hope of his being able to influence mem- 
bers of the Legislature, his best chance of securing consideration in 
the future lies in the revival of the post of Protector of Immigrants 
which was abolished in 1934. 

Trade unions as yet hardly affect the East Indians. Indians as 
such are not refused admission and the leaders are willing to accept 
them, but among the rank and file there would seem to be some 
prejudice, and any Indians who join the existing unions might find 
difficulties also in keeping up the prescribed subscription of 6d. per 
week. Actually the unions are working mainly in spheres into 
which Indians have not yet entered and are not welcomed— such 
as work on the water-front and other classes of heavy non-agricul- 
tural labour. 

There is general complaint of short work for Indians—at all 
times on banana estates and outside the “crop” season on sugar 
estates. Their condition on the banana and cocoanut estates seems 
to be worse than on the sugar estates, since on the former they are 
seldom able to get more than two or three days’ work a week and 
many, especially women, go for weeks without a single day’s work. 

Housing on some of the banana and cocoanut estates on the 
North coast is very poor, but on some of the larger estates there 
is a welcome advance in this respect. At Westmoreland (in Vere), 
Clarendon Parish, a scheme to replace barracks by cottages is in 
operation in which East Indians enjoy their full share. Each fam- 
ily has a two-roomed cottage, with its own kitchen and a shower- 
bath in a separate building and with a separate latrine. Each cottage 
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has also a little plot of land for the cultivation of vegetables and 
ground provisions. These cottages are neatly kept and some of the 
occupants rear poultry. 

Primary education is free throughout the island and compulsory 
in fourteen “centres of population”, mostly urban areas. But there 
is practically no provision for free books for the children, and in 
many cases inability to provide books and suitable clothing would 
seem to be the reason why poor Indian parents do not send their 
children to school. One of the difficulties in the way of the educa- 
tional progress of the Indian community is that there are very few 
Indian teachers. 

There are no Indians in the Jamaican public service, except 
possibly a few interpreters and school teachers; and it appears to 
be unlikely that Indian voters will be numerous enough in any local- 
ity to make it necessary for a candidate to seek their support 

A Land Settlement Department has recently been created in the 
island in furtherance of the Administration’s declared policy of 
using land settlement as one of the means of solving the unemploy- 
ment problem, There is land suitable for rice-growing, and the 
Director of Agriculture is of opinion that if production were suffi- 
ciently encouraged, it would no longer be necessary to import con- 
siderable quantities of rice, The growing of green vegetables, for 
which there is a large and fairly steady demand in the urban areas 
in Jamaica, with their heavy tourist traffic, is another opening of 
which Indians have shown themselves well qualified to take 
advantage. 

The demand among the older Indians for repatriation is very 
strong, but “almost all those who clamour for it are destitute and 
therefore just the type whom repatriation is least likely to benefit.” 


BritisH GUIANA 


Immigration of Indian labourers into British Guiana under the 
“indenture system” (long-term contract) which began in 1938, con- 
tinued with some interruptions until 1917. In 1931, when the last 
census was taken, the population of the Colony was 310,933, the 
East Indians forming the largest element (41.98 per cent.).4 The 
proportion of East Indians born in the Colony to their total num- 
ber, which was 81.5 per cent. in 1931, is estimated to be at present 
as high as about 90 per cent. 

The census of 1931 showed that the average of literacy for the 
East Indian population was low (about 38 per cent.) as compared 
with the average for the general population (69.9 per cent.), and 
that the East Indians were for the most part still engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Education is compulsory between the ages of 
six and twelve throughout the Colony (with a higher limit of four- 
teen in three areas), but a considerable number of Indian children 
of school age fail to attend schools. It is believed that the establish- 


* According to a recent estimate by the Registrar-General of the population 
of the Colony, on 31 December 1936 the population was 332,898 and the East 
Indians numbered 140,768 (as against 130,540 in 1931). 
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ment of non-denominational government schools and the employ- 
ment of Indian teachers in increasing numbers in localities where 
Indians predominate will have the effect of reducing absenteeism. 

As regards the occupations in which the East Indian community 
is mainly engaged, the bauxite, gold-mining, balata-bleeding, and 
other industries employ but a small labour force, as compared with 
the sugar industry, and the export trade in rice has shrunk to a 
low figure. Cocoanut cultivation is no longer profitable and coffee 
has long since failed. The sugar industry is maintained by the aid 
of preferences, and where it has gone out, as in the country of Esse- 
quebo and the islands of the Essequebo river, the land is derelict and 
the population, mainly East Indian, is in distress. 

East Indians hold three seats out of fourteen in the Legislative 
Council, and one of the three East Indian members is also a member 
of the Governor’s Executive Council. The East Indian Association 
is the only body claiming to represent Indians over the whole field 
of political, social, and economic activity. It makes representations 
to the Colonial Administration in the name of the Indian commun- 
ity and also runs a monthly paper, The Indian Opinion. 

The Man-Power Citizens’ Association, which is a registered 
trade union for agricultural workers with a membership of 10,000 
persons, the large majority of whom are East Indians, has recently 
been recognised by the sugar producers. A new Labour Inspec- 
torate was set up in April 1938, and there is a proposal to 
strengthen it by the inclusion of an officer from England with 
experience of trade union affairs, 

A Bill to supersede the existing Employers’ and Servants’ 
Ordinance is also under consideration.5 The Bill deals, among other 
questions, with the fixing of minimum wages, the regulation of rates 
of wages for piece work and time work, the provision of hospital 
and other medical facilities, and the submission of statistics. The 
Commissioner of Labour has already inaugurated a system of fixing 
by agreement a standard wage in each section of field-work, and 
this arrangement would seem to have had the effect of slightly 
raising the average level of wages in the branches in which it has 
been applied. 

More insistent than the demand for a higher rate of wages is, 
it is stated, the complaint of a shortage of work and of the fact that 
some estates, in an endeavour to spread the available work over an 
excessive labour force, are giving out tasks on a one-day basis, 
employing different labourers day by day, rather than on a weekly 
basis, which is preferred by the worker. Having regard to the cur- 
rent shortage of work on sugar estates, it is particularly important 
to provide facilities for the workers to grow private crops and rear 
cattle. The need for these facilities is appreciated by the Labour 
Commissioner, who has taken up the question with the employers. 

As regards housing, while admitting that the new range dwellings 
—each range providing accommodation for five families—represent 
a great advance on the old ranges and are suitable for bachelors, 


5 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXX, No. 10, 5 June 1939, 
pp. 767-768, for details. 
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the Government of India would, it is stated, even at the risk of 
causing some delay in the re-housing of the labour population on 
the estates, definitely prefer detached cottages for married couples 
as being more satisfactory from the point of view of privacy, which 
plays a considerable part in the preservation of a high standard of 
family life and has thus an important bearing on the health of the 
community. 

The Officer deputed by the Government of India calls special 
attention also to some other questions concerning the East Indians 
in British Guiana which he regards as requiring urgent consideration, 
such as, for instance, the establishment of more satisfactory rela- 
tions between employers and workers, reorganisation of the rice 
industry (gradual substitution of a central mill system for the pres- 
ent private mill system, in accordance with the recommendation of 
an expert who recently examined the question)®, security of tenure 
for labourers resident on estates, land settlement, and adequate pro- 
tection of the interests of Indian cultivators and traders already 
established in the Colony in the event of the adoption of the scheme, 
at present under consideration, for the colonisation of the hinter- 
land by Jewish refugees from Europe. 


TRINIDAD 


East Indians were introduced into Trinidad in successive drafts 


between the years 1845 and 1916 to supply labour for the sugar and 
cocoa estates. The estimated total population of the island on 31 
December 1936 was 448,253, no less than 33.7 per cent. (151,076) 
being East Indians, The great majority of the latter were born in 
the colony, and already in 1931 the proportion of these to the total 
number of Indians was 82.9 per cent. 

The East Indian population is still predominantly rural in char- 
acter. The community not only provides the bulk of the agricultural 
labourers on the sugar and cocoa estates, but supplies more than 
two-thirds of the sugar-cane farmers of the Colony. It is on the 
whole better off and more contented than the Indian population in 
British Guiana and Jamaica, although the small agriculturist seems 
to be hard hit by recent changes. Along with the merchant class, a 
considerable and growing professional class — lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, and ministers of religion—is available to provide natural 
leaders for the community. Indian labour, however, is almost com- 
pletely without organisation, except possibly on the fringes of the 
oilfields. 

In the non-Christian (68 per cent. Hindu and 15 per cent. 
Moslem) as well as the Christian sections of the Indian community, 
better education seems to be the principal need. In 1931, the year 
of the last census, 60 per cent. of the illiterates were East Indians, 
though the community formed only 33.6 per cent. of the island 


* This expert, Mr. Parker, General Manager of the Government Rice Mill 
at Perak, Malaya, was deputed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
advise on the condition of the rice industry in British Guiana, and visited the 
Colony in September and October 1938. 
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population. The proportion of the literate or partially literate among 
Indian Christians was 50.8 per cent. (as a result, it is stated, of 
the work of the Christian missions in country districts), but the 
corresponding figure for non-Christian Indians was only 17.2 per 
cent. While it is admitted that the appointment of the Marriott- 
Mayhew Commission (1932) has resulted in some improvement, it 
is pointed out that the daily average attendance at school of East 
Indians was only 60.5 per cent. of the roll strength in 1937, while 
the comparable figure for other races was 74.3 per cent. This dif- 
ference, it is observed, is to be attributed to the rural character of 
the East Indian population, and points to the necessity for making 
attendance compulsory in country schools. 

As regards the representation of Indians in the Administration, 
three of the seven elected members of the Legislative Council, 
which is composed of twenty-five members, are Indians. There is 
an East Indian Advisory Board, the members of which are nom- 
inated by the Governor after consultation with some of the East 
Indian organisations. The representative of the Government of 
India suggests, however, that more satisfactory results might be 
obtained if a convention, were to be established that one of the four 
Executive Councillors should, if not himself an Indian, be at least 
a person who could advise with knowledge on matters affecting the 
East Indian community. 

The Officer deputed by the Government of India also calls atten- 
tion to a number of other- questions affecting the local Indian com- 
munity which in his view require consideration; these include 
seasonal unemployment, the regulation of piece work and wages, 
housing on some of the estates and sanitation, the provision of 
adequate arrangements for medical relief and of facilities for grow- 
ing private crops or grazing cattle, the extension of wage-fixing 
machinery to agricultural workers, the administration of local boards 
of health, and the establishment of facilities for training for skilled 
trades in railway workshops and other Government undertakings. 


* * * * 


Finally, reference may be made to certain proposals concerning 
Indian settlers in all three Colonies generally, put forward by the 
officer deputed by the Government of India with a view to amelior- 
ating their condition. He recommends the appointment of an agent 
of the Government of India, as in the Union of South Africa and 
in Ceylon and Malaya, whose services might be shared by Jamaica, 
British Guiana, and Trinidad, and observes that the agent would 
be useful to .the Colonial Governments as a link with the local 
Indian communities and to the Government of India as a source of 
prompt and adequate information on the conditions of life and work 
of Indians. Such information would be of great value to the 
Government of India in presenting an-accurate picture of the sit- 
uation of Indians in these Colonies and correcting false rumours, 
especially as public opinion in India is “extremely and increasingly 
sensitive about the treatment accorded to Indians in other parts of 
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the Empire and is quick to hold the Government of India respons- 
ible for securing equal and honourable treatment for Indians over- 
seas, especially those communities which owe their presence in 
the Colonies to the ‘indenture system’, to which the Government of 
India was a consenting party”. 

He also advocates the inclusion of Indians in the public services 
of the three Colonies so that the requirements of the Indian popu- 
lation might receive the consideration due to it on account of its 
numerical importance and the contribution which it has already 
made to the development of the local industries. 

Another question to which attention is called is the need for 
providing facilities to enable both the Hindu and the Moslem sec- 
tions of the Indian community to follow their respective religious 
practices as regards marriage, divorce (legal recognition of unions 
concluded in accordance with the Hindu or Moslem religious rites 
and, in the case of Moslems, of the dissolution of marriages for 
reasons which are valid in Islamic law), the disposal of the dead 
(cremation in the case of Hindus), and diet (poor relief), as well 
as the desirability, in areas inhabited for the most part by Indians, 
of replacing the denominational schools conducted by Christian mis- 
sions either by Government schools or by schools under the man- 
agement of Hindu or Moslem bodies, special arrangements being 
made for securing an adequate number of Indian teachers. As 
regards repatriation, in view of the fact that repatriated Indian 
workers, on their return to the home with which they have long 


lost contact, as a rule have to face very considerable difficulties in 
finding work or, in the case of the old, invalid and infirm, the 
necessary care, the recommendation is made on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of India that the Colonial Governments should devote the 
funds that would be required for repatriation to the amelioration 
of the condition of the Indian population (poor relief, education, 
medical aid) and to the development of agricultural settlements. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


FINLAND AND THE MARITIME CONVENTIONS 


Mr. K. A. Fagerholm, the Finnish Minister of Social Affairs, 
has announced that the Government of Finland intends as soon as 
possible to introduce a Bill respecting hours of work on board ship 
and manning, based on the Draft Convention, No. 57, of 1936 on 
the subject. 


The Minister, who referred also to the previous co-operation between the 
four Northern European countries in the sphere of maritime social legislation’, 
was replying to a question put to him at the Congress of the Finnish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions held in Helsingfors from 26 to 30 October 1940, 
which he attended in his capacity as member of the Executive Committee 
of the Confederation. He stated that the Government would probably intro- 
duce a Bill in the course of the present parliamentary Session.* 

The Government's decision will meet one of the demands of the Finnish 
Seamen’s Union, which recently requested the Minister of Social Affairs to 
introduce Bills for giving effect to international labour Conventions dealing 
with seamen.‘ 


INDIA AND THE Hours oF WorK (INpustry) CoNvENTION, 1919 


The International Labour Office has been officially notified by 
the Government of India that a new Notification (No. E.40- 
R.G.1 (L) ), dated 24 September 1940, has been issued extending 
the provisions of the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930, and 
consequently of the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, 
to two, further company-managed railways, namely, the Assam- 
Bengal and Bengal-Nagpur Railways,“as from 1 January 1941. 


The Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, contains a special 
Article (No. 10) for India under which “the principle of a sixty-hour week 
shall be adopted... . . in such branches of railway work as shall be specified 
for this purpose by the competent authority”. In 1934 Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, 
Indian Workers’ Delegate at the Eighteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, lodged a complaint with the Governing Body to the effect 
that the Government of India was failing to comply fully with its obligations 
under this Article inasmuch as the application of the Convention’s provisions 
to certain specific categories of workers had not been extended to all the 

1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIV, No. 12, 20 Dec. 1937, p. 407. 

2 See below, under ‘Workers’ Organisations”, 


4 Arbetarbladet, 25 Oct. ~1 Nov. 1940. 
4 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, 25 Nov. 1940. 
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railway systems of India. As a result, the Governing Body, at its sixty- 
ninth Session (Geneva, 29 January to 2 February 1935), adopted a resolution 
taking note of an undertaking given by the Government of India to “press 
forward with their programme of gradual extension with the least possible 
delay”, and expressing the hope that as the result of this undertaking the 
benefits of the Convention would be extended at an early date to such workers 
on Indian railways as did not yet enjoy them. : : 

By successive Notifications, the scope of the application of the Convention’s 
provisions to Indian railways has in fact been continuously extended, and the 
annual report on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on 
various Indian railways during 1938-39 showed that at the date of publication 
of the report these Regulations (embodying the provisions of the Convention) 
were in force on all the four State-managed railways and three important 
company-managed railways, with the result that 76 per cent. of the non- 
gazetted staff employed on Class I railways were now protected. (The 
number of staff employed on all Class II and III railways was only 35,936 
as against 652,256 on the Class I railways). 















SoutH AFRICAN TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 







In commenting on the transfer of the services of the International 
Labour Office to Montreal,. the official organ of the Cape Federation 
of Labour Unions in the Union of South Africa writes: 


It is only a temporary measure until such time as Geneva can be once 
again the trysting-place of international labour. It was a wise step to prevent 
the dissolution of an institution which during its many years of existence has 
maintained a high level of usefulness, both in the practical work it does by 
the collection of statistics, the confraternity of discussion between the leaders 
of labour the world over, and its materialisation of a policy giving social 
justice to the working class. Although its counsels and conventions are observed 
more by omission than commission, nevertheless, it consolidates opinion by 
giving a focus to which each country can conform its own legislation.” 


















OBITUARY 
W. A. APPLETON 











4 The Office regrets to record the death of Mr. W. A. Appleton, 
/ former General Secretary of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions in Great Britain. The details of his career and tributes to 
the many qualities he showed in his work in the national sphere will 
have appeared in other publications; here, it may be opportune to 
recall him more particularly*as one of the early protagonists of 
‘a international trade unionism and as one of the pioneers of interna- 
tional social legislation. 


Even before the outbreak of the last war in 1914, Mr. Appleton had 
4 already been active in the international trade union movement, and among his 
’ personal friends he counted many trade union leaders who played an impor- 
tant part in the reconstruction of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
after the conclusion of the war. His name will ever be connected with the 
elaboration of the “Leeds Programme”, a programme of trade union demands 
drawn up in 1916, while the war was still fiercely raging. This programme 
demanded among other things the establishment of “an international labour 
















1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 95. 
2 Cape Federation of Labour Unions Official Organ, Vol. V, No. 1, Oct. 1940. 
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office, which shall co-ordinate and consolidate the various enquiries, studies, 
statistics, and national reports on the application of labour laws; it shall make 
an effort to create uniform methods of statistics, secure comparative reports 
of international conventions, prepare international enquiries, and study all 
those questions which refer to the development and application of the laws 
concerning accident prevention, hygiene, and safety work.” 

In this connection, it may be of interest to quote from the letter which 
Mr. Appleton wrote to Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
on 30 August 1916. After having recalled various earlier international treaties, 
the letter continued : 

. and today it cannot be said that in pressing for labour legislation 
on an international basis representatives of workmen are advocating the 
adoption of new or altogether impossible principles; they are rather asking 
that existing arrangements may be extended to other subjects and areas. 

The Management Committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions suggests that you, as Prime Minister of Great Britain, should bring 
before your colleagues in the Cabinet the desirability of discussing with 
the Governments of allie? Powers the possibility of agreements dealing 
internationally with the labour of women and children, with night work, 
weekly rest days, and the maximum length of the working day, both for 
hazardous and non-hazardous occupations. You are also asked to use 
your influence and power to promote the appointment of an allied Com- 
mission of Enquiry into the laws of hygiene and safety and the best 
methods of applying these industrially and socially. Railways, ships, 
docks, and mines offer immediate opportunities for the adoption of auto- 
matic and other aids to safety, and an arrangement should be made for 
a common struggle against industrial poisons, dangerous processes, and 
illness pertaining to occupations .. . 

The Management Committee is not unaware of the difficulties which 
such a programme will encounter, but it is absolutely certain that the 
sacrifices made by the people for whom it pleads demand the highest 
consideration and the best efforts of those who are called to govern. 
Whatever the difficulties are, the task of raising the standard of civilisa- 
tion should be faced with courage and determination. 

The Management Committee has recently conferred with representative 
leaders of workmen from Belgium, France, and Italy, and in these coun- 
tries working-class opinion is strongly in favour of ameliorative labour 
legislation on international lines, with agreements incorporated in treaties, 
framed prior to or in connection with the treaties that end in peace. It 
is hoped that Russia and Portugal may also be induced to assist in fram- 
ing a common standard of well-being. If this is done the allied Powers 
will set a great example, not only to neutral, but to enemy countries. 

Nearly all other wars have ended with treaties which conserve the 
rights of kings, the boundaries of nations, and the privileges of property. 
The poor people have had no part in the making of war or peace; they 
have suffered, they have endured contumely, and they have died, but never 
yet has monarch or statesman made their situation a determining factor 
in a treaty of peace. 

The time has arrived for better methods; for the consideration of 
the common rather than the particular interest; for the wide conception 
of human rights rather than the narrow one, and a beginning may be 
made on the lines indicated. The Management Committee of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions is profoundly impressed with the importance 
of preventive and constructive action, and will await with grave anxiety 
your reply. When this has been received steps will be taken, in con- 
junction with our allied colleagues, to approach other Governments with 
a view to stimulating their sympathies and activities. 

Owing to his peculiar position in the British labour movement—the 
General Federation of Trade Unions was and is primarily an insurance benefit 
society—, Mr. Appleton, who had shown great personal interest and energy in 
the re-establishment of relations with the trade unions of the enemy countries 
after the end of the war in 1919 and initiative for the realisation of one of 
the principal demands of the “Leeds Programme”, did not take part in the 
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subsequent activities of the International Labour Organisation and was never 
delegated to any of the International Labour Conferences. Yet his name will 
go down in the annals of International trade union history as one _of the 
pioneers of international social legislation. The document from which the 
extract above was quoted will be a lasting monument to the honour of one 
who endeavoured to serve the interests not only of the workers of his own 
country but of the workers of the whole world. 


SOCIAL POLICY 


WARTIME WAGE Poticy IN CANADA 


The Canadian Government, following the statement of policy on 
labour conditions during the war which it made on 19 June 1940', 
has issued a new Order in Council dated 19 December 1940, which, 
besides reaffirming the principles contained in that statement, ap- 
proves certain principles of wartime wage policy for the guidance 
of the conciliation boards set up under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The scope of that Act, it will be remembered, 
was extended to war industries by the Order in Council of 7 Novem- 
ber 1939.? 


The earlier statement of policy having prescribed that “fair and reason- 
able standards of wages” should be recognised, the new Order specifies that 
the average wage rate levels prevailing during the period 1926-1929, or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior to the date of the Order, are to be 
considered generally fair and reasonable. Where it is clearly shown, however, 
that exceptional circumstances during that period resulted in depressed or 
sub-normal, or unduly enhanced or abnormal, wages in a particular industry, 
trade or locality, a conciliation board may adjust such rates in the light of 
what it considers fair and reasonable in the circumstances. 

Where the wage levels of 1926-1929 are found to be higher than the 
present prevailing rates, the board should accept it as reasonable that increases 
in wages granted in any calendar year should be limited to 5 per cent. of 
the prevailing rates. 

To protect the basic standard of living of the workers /against impairment 
by unavoidable increases in the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus 
may be granted, independent of basic wage rates. This bonus should be 
a fixed amount per hour or per week, uniform for all workers. It should be 
determined at intervals of at least three months, and paid in the first instance 
only if the cost of living has risen by as much as 5 per cent. since August 
1939, or since the time of any wage increase subsequent to that date. There- 
after, any change of 5 per cent. or more in the cost of living would 
give rise to a corresponding increase or decrease of the bonus. Changes in 
the cost of living should be measured by the new cost-of-living index prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Department of 
Labour and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, subject to such modifi- 
cations as may be justified by regional requirements. 

The Order in Council also states that where war circumstances create an 
urgent need for increased volume and speed of production, they justify the 
adoption of special provisions concerning shifts and hours of work. But 
this should be the result of mutual agreement between the interested parties, 
and the provisions should be understood to apply only for the duration of 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, pp. 243 et seq. 

* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 7, 12 Feb. 1940, p. 147. 
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the emergency. The health and safety of the workers must be safeguarded. 
Furthermore, in industries which must operate continuously or which cannot 
successfully be operated on a three-shift basis, arrangements should be made 
to allow the workers at least one day’s rest in seven, and such additional 
days of rest as may be necessary to ensure the maintenance of a proper pro- 
portion between rest periods and hours of work; in such cases overtime rates 
of pay should be adjusted on a basis deemed reasonable to both employers and 
employees alike. 

Whenever, in the interests of war production, any existing working con- 
ditions, established by agreement or practice have to be suspended, it must 
be a condition of the suspension that, if the workers so desire, the previous 
conditions of work shall be restored in full on the termination of the emergency. 
It will be the duty of the Registrar appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to record such suspensions so as to facilitate the taking of 
measures for a return to former practice after the war.’ 


Lasour PoLicy oF THE UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT 


According to a statement issued by Mr. Robert P. Patterson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, the labour policy of the War Depart- 
ment in its construction work follows the pattern set up during 
the ‘World War when Secretary Newton D. Baker and Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labour, signed 
an agreement creating the Cantonment Adjustment Commission. 
The present policy, he said, was summarised in the following words: 


Just and equitable treatment of labour, the maintenance of existing stand- 
ards for workers on defence projects and sympathetic understanding by the 
Service of the problems and aspirations of American labour organised and 
unorganised, are essential to the success of the defence programme. The 
overwhelming mass of American workers are intensely patriotic and want to 
help defend their country. They want to co-operate, and they are co-operating, 
but co-operation must work both ways. Labour standards as to wages, hours 
of work, and overtime among others must be maintained if the defence pro- 
gramme is to go effectively forward. 


On 22 October 1940, the Assistant Secretary directed the Quar- 
termaster-General to advise all constructing quartermasters to re- 
quire full compliance with the following policy in respect of labour- 
ers and mechanics employed by a contractor or sub-contractor : 


(a) They may be permitted to exceed 8 hours in any one calendar day 
provided that not less than one-and-one-half times the basic rate of pay is 
paid for all time in excess of 8 hours; 

(b) The wage rate of such employees must be computed on a basic rate 
of 8 hours; 

(c) Where work is required in excess of 40 hours per week or on 
Saturdays, Sundays or holidays, overtime must be paid in , accordance with 
local recognised practices. 


Amplifying this memorandum Mr. Patterson said: 


To avoid misunderstanding it should also be stated that the War Depart- 
ment does not regard the (National Defence) Advisory Commission’s recom- 
mendation that “reasonable efforts should be made to avoid hours in excess 
of 40 per week” as applying to prevent overtime work under the Department’s 
construction programme. This recommendation is frequently applicable to 
such supply items as shoes, clothing, blankets, and other articles made com- 
mercially where there is now much unemployed labour and unused factory 


* The Canada Gazette, No. 61, Extra,Vol. LX XIV, 19 Dec. 1940. 
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capacity. It does not apply in the procurement of aeroplanes, tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and similar items of armament where facilities are limited and 
necessary types of skilled labour are scarce. Thus all the arsenals and many 
aeroplane factories are now running three shifts six days a week on an over- 
time basis with the full approval of the Advisory Commission and the com- 
plete co-operation of union labowr. The same considerations are applicable 
to the present emergency construction programme. In no case throughout the 
entire defence programme is delay being allowed to result from fixed limita- 
tions on hours of work. 


ProTecTION oF Micratory LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES.. 


A report on the conditions of life and the problems of migrant 
workers in the United States has recently been presented to the 
President by the Inter-Departmental Committee to Co-ordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities.2 The report, which is summarised 
in the following paragraphs, also includes a number of suggested 
policies designed to improve the conditions under which the migra- 
tory population of the country is living. The problem of migrant 
workers is of particular importance in connection with the organ- 
isation of labour supply for national defence purposes. 


Extent of the Problem 


It has been estimated that as many as 2 million migrants look to agri- 
culture for a living and at least another 2 million to industry. “Low wages 
and long gaps between jobs keep most of them within the lowest income 
group in the Nation”, the report points out. “At best they are hardly above 
the thin edge of distress, without margin for health, education, or other fam- 
ily needs. Any emergency .. . leaves them resourceless. Yet lack of a 
settled home generally deprives them even of such public aid as other families 
may turn to in times of want.” The problems of these migratory families are 
not confined to themselves alone; their misfortunes raise serious social diffi- 
culties for each community through which they pass in their search for em- 
ployment. Geographically, the migrant problem spreads over the whole coun- 
try, with more than half the States within the constant pattern of the migration 
movement. As regards the occupations affected, the spread is equally broad. 
Some of the various employments which draw on migratory labour are: har- 
vesting ; processing and shipping of crops; repair and maintenance of railways: 
highway, bridge, and levee building; tourist and vacation service jobs; lumber- 
ing; and sawmill and construction work. 


The causes of migration are deeply rooted in long-term economic and 
social forces—increases and changes in population, changes in industrial and 
agricultural ‘technology, shifts in employment opportunities in different parts 
of the country, etc. Because the causes of migrant labour are so fundamental, 
even capacity levels of employment and production would not wholly solve the 
problem. As a result, “a whole sector of the American population stands 
exposed—not to’ one or a few, but to nearly all the social and economic 
hardships of our time—among them exploitation of labour, unfair working 
conditions, makeshift housing, primitive sanitation, malnutrition and illness, 
lack of schools and of health and welfare protection. For both the seasonal 
and migrant worker these conditions are equally bad and protection is equally 
urgent.” 





1 New York Times, 9 November 1940. A special committee of the House of Representatives 
has held extensive hearings on the inter-state migration of destitute citizens. The hearings and the 
recommendations made to solve or to alleviate the problems of migrant workers will be examined in a 
later issue of the Review, 


2 The Committee includes representatives of the Social Security Board and of the Departments 
of Agriculture, the Interior, Labour, and the Treasury. 
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Agricultural Migration 


The harvesting, processing and shipping of lettuce, strawberries, tomatoes, 
peaches and other farm products draw some 500,000 migrant families from 
crop to crop over well-beaten migration routes along both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. The work of agricultural migrants is one of the most highly 
seasonal occupations and one of the most insecure. The Work Projects 
Administration showed an average of 2% jobs per year for many migrant 
families, each job lasting about 8 weeks, and median net earnings amounting 
to $110 in 1933 and $124 in 1934; other studies show gross annual earnings 
ranging as high as $574 in 1936 and 1937. With no adequate medical care, 
nome or community living, and with long intervals between jobs, malnutrition 
and sickness are common among both adults and children. It has been 
estimated, for example, that agricultural migrants suffer from about 74 per 
cent. more disabling illnesses than the settled population. In addition, tran- 
siency has deprived these families of their legal residence; and. in all the 
States, legal residence for at least a period of some months is a requirement 
for the receipt of all forms of public aid. 


Industrial Migration 


Industrial migration is partly a response to changing economic oppor- 
tunities and partly the result of variations in the seasonal demands of industry 
for labour. It is less spectacular than agricultural migration, but the plight of 
industrial migrants is no less difficult. They too have inadequate incomes, 
and long periods of unemployment, and are largely excluded from existing 
relief schemes in each community. Their particular problems fall under the 
same headings as those of agricultural migrants—education and welfare, living 
conditions and housing, health and medical care, and working conditions. 
Moreover, the chronic poverty of both agricultural and industrial migrants 
often subjects them to denials of their civil liberties. Both groups are parti- 
cularly defenceless to protect themselves against such abuses. ° 


Summary of Recommendations 


In order to promote public understanding and also to provide a factual 
background for remedial measures, the Committee urges that data from State 
and Federal agencies concerned with migratory labour be gathered and ana- 
lysed as rapidly as possible. A series of regional conferences of Federal and 
State officials should be held, and local interest should be stimulated to assist 
in solving the problems of migrant families. 

Communities with large migrant populations should be given Federal aid 
to permit them to extend educational, recreational, and welfare services to 
migrants on the same basis as to residents. The grant of Federal funds would 
be conditional on the maintenance of equitable service to both groups. 

The Committee also proposes that Farm Security Administration camps 
for agricultural migrants should be continued and expanded. Permanent labour 
homes should be provided in greater numbers and garden-homesteading should 
be made possible by the Federal Government with a view to settling migratory 
farm workers on the land. 

Federal financial assistance should be given to the States, under certain 
conditions, so that the States could provide migrants with health and medical 
services, both preventive and therapeutic. State agencies would administer 
these funds after accepting certain standards, which would be established by 
the Federal Government. 

With regard to employment and working conditions, the Committee 
recommends: (1) that legislation should be passed allowing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate inter-State labour contractors; (2) that inter-State trans- 
port of workers by truck should be regulated by the Inter-State Commerce 

ission and enforced by the Commission and other agencies concerned : 
(3) that the Farm Placement Service should be strengthened and extended 
with the assistance of additional Federal Funds; (4) that migratory workers 
should continue to have the protection of the Fair Labour Standards Act 
wherever it is now applicable to them, and that, in amending this Act, cover- 
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age should be extended rather than contracted; (5) that children of migratory 
parents should be protected from employment while too young, and when older, 
they should have the same safeguards as young workers in full-time indus- 
trial employment; and finally (6) that the protection of the social security 
programme should be extended to migrants (a) by uniform and less restrictive 
State residence standards as regards public assistance, and (b) by extension 
of coverage of old age and survivors’ insurance and unemployment insurance 
to agricultural wage earners as regards social insurance. 

In order to meet emergency conditions, the Committee suggests that appro- 
priate relief programmes should be set up and used to furnish more effective 
aid to migrants. It recommends that a general relief programme be set up 
on a Federal-State basis, Federal grants being conditional upon the acceptance 
of safeguards to ensure good administration and to prevent discrimination 
against migratory workers. 

“In making these suggestions,” the report concludes, “the Committee 
recognises that no public service or protection is a substitute for adequate job 
opportunities. While it believes the steps indicated are urgently needed, it 
urges also that continued study and effort be devoted to meeting the basic 
economic problems in which these and other immediate needs are rooted.’” 


ADAPTATION OF LABOUR CONDITIONS TO THE WAR SITUATION 
IN SoutH AFRICA 


The Minister of Labour has authorised the appointment of spe- 
cial committees in the nine largest towns in the Union of South 
Africa to consider the modification of wage-regulating instruments 
in order to meet the conditions caused by the war. The committees 
will consist of representatives of employers’ associations and trade 


unions, with the local divisional inspector of labour as chairman. If 
the number of enlistments for active services so warrants, the Minis- 
ter will accept recommendations from the committees for the relax- 
ation of working conditions or for exemptions from the regulations.” 


THe West AFRICAN CocoA PROBLEM 


In pursuance of its general policy of endeavouring to maintain 
the local economy in the various colonies during the war, the British 
Government set up a West African Control Board for the purpose 
of buying the whole West African cocoa crop and selling it to the 
best advantage in Great, Britain, the United States of America and 
elsewhere, the loss in the operations being borne by the British 
Government. The scheme is being continued for a second year, but 
the price guaranteed to the African cocoa growers has been reduced 
by 20 per cent. 


An explanation of this action was given by the Government of the Gold 
Coast, which stated that the British Government, after reviving the cocoa 
purchase scheme in consultation with the Governments of the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, had decided to continue the scheme with certain modifications through- 
out the coming cocoa season, that is to say, from 1 October 1940 to 30 
September 1941. In taking this decision the British Government wished it 
to be clearly understood that the object of the scheme was not to secure 
supplies necessary for the prosecution of the war, but to ensure that the 
large population in the Gold Coast and Nigeria which was dependent on 





2 The Text of the report in the Social Security Bulletin (Washington, D.C.) Sept. 1940. 
1 The Star, Johannesburg, 21 June 1940. 
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cocoa for a livelihood would obtain a return on the crop, notwithstanding 
disturbances of normal trade and the largely reduced demand for cocoa caused 
by the war. 

The reason for the reduction in the price to be paid in the Gold Coast 
for the 1940-41 main crop was that the occupation of Western Europe by 
Germany and the entry of Italy into the war had further reduced the possible 
markets for cocoa and thus made it inevitable that a large part of the forth- 
coming crop would not find a market overseas. Under the scheme for the 
preceding season, the Government had incurred an appreciable loss, and it 
was to be assumed that the loss in 1940-41 would be even heavier. It had 
therefore found it necessary, particularly in view of the increasing demand 
for assistance from colonial producers of crops other than cocoa, to limit its 
liabilities undertaken in connection with the cocoa purchase scheme by reducing 
the price to the grower. 

Other passages of the statement were concerned chiefly with the arrange- 
ments for shippers, which include a payment of £5,312. 10s. to the Government 
of the Gold Coast to assist co-operative societies 


THe PROGRAMME OF THE BOLIVIAN MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
AND LABOUR 


A reorganisation and fusion of Bolivian. Government depart- 
ments has been instituted with a view to financial economy. This 
has resulted inter alia in the fusion of the Ministries of Health and 
Hygiene and of Labour and Social Welfare. The Minister at the 
head of the combined Ministries, Dr. Abelardo Ibafiez Benavente, 
has outlined his programme as follows: 


The fundamental point in my programme of action is the progressive 
socialisation of medicine until we reach a stage where complete care for the 
health of every inhabitant of the country from the point of view both of 
preventive medicine and of curative treatment or social assistance is recog- 
nised as a social obligation of the State. 

As regards social welfare, I shall defend before Parliament the imme- 
diate necessity of legislation concerning preventive medicine, maternity and 
child welfare, healthier housing conditions, and the improvement of nutrition. 
As regards this last point, which is the most important in every country, I 
shall take steps for the creation of cheap popular restaurants for the healthy; 
the installation of dietetic restaurants for the sick; the creation of a large 
number of centres for the distribution of milk (where the state of health of 
the child so requires, human milk); and the creation of an institute to study 
prevailing diets and propose methods of improving them, giving advice to 
the public in regard to better system of nutrition. 

The protection of mothers and children must also be one of our most 
essential concerns. We must create a number of new institutions, from can- 
teens, homes for pregnant women and good maternity hospitals to créches, 
consultation centres for nursing mothers, children’s homes, work centres, etc., 
and even centres for the propagation of eugenic principles. 

I shall take steps for the immediate adoption of a complete Compulsory 
Social Insurance Act, because social insurance is the chief means by which 
the above institutions can be created and is necessary for the financing of 
our social assistance centres. The various social insurance funds will be 
required to devote part of their receipts to the support of all activities coming 
under the heading of social welfare and assistance. 

As regards labour questions, our most important duty will be to secure 
the enforcement of legislation aiming at the protection of workers against 
occupational risks. The relations between capital and labour must be closely 
studied, with due regard for the vital requirements of the workers and above 
all in accordance with the real economic and social situation of the country.’ 





1 Gold Coast Gazette, 26 Sept. 1940. 
2 El Diario, La Paz, 12 Nov. 1940. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF OCCUPATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN BRAZIL 


During 1940 various detailed regulations were issued with re- 
spect to the system governing occupational associations in Brazil, 
a system for which provision was made in the Constitution of 5 
July 1934* and which was defined in the Legislative Decree of 5 
July 1939.2 For the purpose of the registration of associations a 
Legislative Decree of 9 July 1940 contains a classification of occu- 
pations. Under a Decree of-3 July 1940 associations which are not 
registered may be authorised to co-operate with State technical and 
advisory bodies. The rates of the contributions payable to the asso- 
ciations and the methods of payment are dealt with in a Legislative 
Decree of 8 July 1940. 


Registration of Trade Associations 


Section 25 of the Legislative Decree of 5 July 1939 provided for the 
creation of -seven national confederations of employers’ associations and seven 
national confederations of workers’ associations, corresponding to the principal 
branches of economic activity of the country, namely: (1) industry; (2) com- 
merce; (3) maritime and air transport; (4) land transport; (5) communica- 
tions and publicity; (6) credit; (7) education and culture. A _ fifteenth 
national confederation groups the organisations of persons engaged in the 
liberal professions. 

The Decree of 9 July 1940 defines the occupations which are covered by 
each of these branches of activity and thereby defines the scope of the federa- 
tions of associations. Thus the National Confederation of Industry comprises 
fourteen occupational groups, the National Confederation of Commerce five 
groups and the National Confederations of Maritime and Air Transport, Land 
Transport, Communications and Publicity, Credit Undertakings, and Educa- 
tion and Culture, three groups each. The National Confederation of Liberal 
Professions comprises sixteen groups. 

Each group is divided in turn into “occupational categories”, for each of 
which there will be trade unions and employers’ associations. Thus any 
registered occupational association will normally cover a homogeneous occu- 
pational category. If, however, owing to the small number of persons employed 
in a particular category this criterion cannot be applied, the Decree authorises 
the formation of associations for similar or allied occupational categories 
within the limits of the activities fixed for each group. 

The federations of associations are formed in accordance with similar 
criteria for each occupational group. The President of the Republic may by way 
of exception authorise the recognition of federations formed by associations 
belonging to different otcupational groups. 

Handicraft undertakings may form associations and federations which 
will be separate from the industrial associations and federations. 

A Committee has been set up in the Ministry of Labour to settle disputes 
arising out of the application of these regulations. Appeals against its deci- 
sions may be taken to the Minister of Labour. The Committee consists of 
the Director of the National Labour Department, as Chairman, together with 
a representative of the National Technological Institute, an actuary, a member 
of the Section of Labour Statistics, a member of the National Department of 
Industry and Commerce, all appointed by the Minister, and one representative 
each of workers and employers designated by the presidents of the respective 
national federations. 





1Cf. I.L.0. Year-Book 1934-35, Ch. VII: Workers’ General Rights. under “Right of Com- 
bination in Trade Unions’’, p. 366. 

2 Cf. I.L.0. Year-Book 1939-40, Ch. VIII: Labour Law, under “‘Right of Combination in Trade 
Unions’’, p. 235. 

3 Legislagao do Trabalho, Aug. 1940, pp. 280-288. 
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By way of exception to the provision that only registered associations are 
entitled to the privileges laid down in the Legislative Decree of 1939, 
the Legislative Decree of 3 July 1940 provides that the President of the 
Republic, on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, Industry and 
Commerce, may issue a Decree granting associations which have been formed 
for the protection and co-ordination of economic and occupational interests 
and are not under an obligation to register under the Legislative Decree of 
5 July 1939 the right defined in section 3 (e) of that Decree to co-operate 
with the State as technical and advisory bodies in the investigation and solution 
of problems relating to the occupation in question.’ 


The Payment of Contributions 


Under section 3 (g) of the Legislative Decree of 5 July 1939 a legally 
recognised association has the right to impose contributions on all persons 
engaged in the occupations it represents. The Legislative Decree of 8 July 
1940 fixes the rates of these compulsory contributions, which it describes as 
“trade union dues”, and the methods for their collection. 

Trade union dues are to be paid once a year in a single instalment and 
are fixed as follows: 

(a) For employed persons, a sum corresponding to one day’s pay what- 

ever their method of remuneration; 

(b) For employers, a fixed amount proportionate to the capacity of the 
undertaking and ranging, in accordance with the schedule contained 
in the Decree, from 20 milreis to 1 conto; 

(c) For independent craftsmen, a sum varying between 10 and 100 milreis; 
independent workers and persons engaged in the liberal professions 
are placed on the same footing as independent craftsmen. 

Employers are required, when paying wages in March of each year, to 
withhold the sum corresponding to the trade union due for each worker and 
to hand it over to the trade union concerned. The term “one day’s pay” is 
defined as (1) the sum equivalent to one-thirtieth of the wage agreed between 
the employer and the worker if the latter is paid by the month; (2) the sum 
equivalent to the remuneration for a normal day’s work (for a working day 
of eight hours) if the worker is paid by the day or the hour; (3) the sum 
equivalent to one-thirtieth of the remuneration received for the preceding 
month if the worker is paid by the piece, by the job or on commission. If 
the worker is paid in kind or if his remuneration consists in tips and bonuses, 
the trade union due is equivalent to one-thirtieth of the sum taken as a basis 
. ~ ca for fixing his contribution to the Pensions and Superannuation 

und. 

When engaging a worker the employer must require him to show proof 
that his trade union due has been paid.? 


TRAINING OF WOMEN SOCIAL WORKERS IN VENEZUELA 


The Government of Venezuela has issued an Executive Decree 
concerning the organisation of studies for the training of social 
workers under the supervision of the Ministry of National 
Education. 


Entry into an official or registered private school of social service is to 
depend on production of a certificate of higher primary education; but where 
the number of candidates possessing such a certificate is not sufficient to fill 
the number of vacancies, other candidates may be admitted by examination 
provided that they prove to the jury that they possess the necessary capacity. 

The courses of study in social service work are to last not less than two 
years and to cover the following subjects: elements of legislation; hygiene: 





1 Legislacao do Trabalho., July 1940, p. 225. 
2 Ibid., Aug. 1940, pp. 278-279. 
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psychology and pedagogy; general notions of anatomy, physiology, bacteri- 
ology, parasitology, general pathology, and internal and external pathology: 
elementary practical work in nursing; principles of sociology; elements of 
political economy; puericulture, morality; study of the organisation of social 
service; technique of social service activities; a foreign language (English 
or French) ; and typewriting. 

Successful students will be awarded a diploma as social worker.’ 










CREATION OF A BuREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN GREECE 










A Greek Emergency Act, No. 2550, of 12 September 1940 pro- 
vides for the creation of a Bureau of Labour Statistics and Inter- 
national Relations. This Bureau, which will depend directly upon 
the General Labour Directorate of the Under-Secretariat for 
Labour, is to carry out systematic research work concerning the 
working and living conditions of wage earners, to organise enquiries, 
to prepare and publish comparative reports, and to collect and com- 
pile statistical information on labour questions, It will also consider 
and prepare reports on the ratification of International Labour Con- 
ventions and be responsible for liaison with the International Labour 
Office and international organisations dealing with labour questions.” 
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A Danisu INDUSTRIAL PEACE ACT 





The Danish Rigsdag adopted on 13 September 1940 an Act 
respecting industrial relations which was promulgated on the fol- 
lowing day. It is to remain in force until 1 November 1941 unless 
rendered invalid by Royal Decree before that date; and the current 
Act of 1934 on conciliation in labour disputes is suspended for the 
period of validity of the new temporary Act. During this time all 
stoppages of work are prohibited in the fields of employment cov- 
ered by the Act, except in certain cases (relating to the worker’s 
“life, honour and welfare”) specified in article 5 of the Model 
Regulations for dealing with labour disputes. 















Origin of the Measure 





During recent years efforts have been made in certain quarters to intro- 
duce arbitration as a means of settling labour disputes, and it will be remem- 
bered that the Government has intervened on various occasions to prevent 
more serious disputes. Strikes and lockouts have thus been avoided either by 
giving legal effect to the proposals of the State Conciliator, or by introducing 
ad hoc compulsory arbitration and prohibiting open disputes. During 1940 
there were two cases of State intervention in this field. By an Act of 30 
May 1940, remaining in force until 1 March 1941, the general sliding scale 


















1 La Esfera, Caracas, 30 Oct. 1940. 
2 Ephemeris tes Kuberneseos, Part I, 13 Sept. 1940. 
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agreement between the Danish Employers’ Federation and the Danish Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions was put out of operation, it being decided that the 
index number for January 1940 should in future govern the calculation of cost- 
of-living bonuses. A few months later, when it was found that prices had 
risen more than had been foreseen, a second Act, of 23 September 1940, also 
to remain in force until 1 March 1941, provided that cost-of-living bonuses 
should be increased by 6.25, 4.15, and 2.60 ore respectively for male, female, and 
young workers. The payment of these new bonuses, however, may in no case 
have the effect of raising wages above 80 crowns a week, and in cases where 
the weekly wage is 80 crowns or more, the bonuses are to be paid by the 
employer to the National Unemployment Fund to be used for the so-called 
division of work funds (Arbejdsfordelingskasser). 

Even although such periodical measures can be said to represent a certain 
tendency, the legislation now adopted concerning labour disputes has as its 
immediate cause the particular circumstances prevailing in the country owing 
to the German occupation. 

On 24 August 1940 the Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of 
Trade Unions made a joint representation to the Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, stating that in view of the situation they had entered into 
negotiations in order to discover a means by which production might be main- 
tained and employment provided for the workers of Denmark to the greatest 
possible extent. It was above all essential to remove the risk to production 
inherent in the possibility of stoppages of work. This would necessitate a 
system by which collective labour disputes concerning wages and conditions 
of employment might be settled without resort to strikes or lockouts; it was 
also desirable that more uniform rules should be introduced concerning wages 
and conditions of employment in fields where no definite rules had hitherto 
been observed. In this connection the organisations submitted a draft Bill, 
which the Government, after having made certain changes, introduced in the 
Rigsdag on 11 September 1940, and which, as stated above, was passed without 
further amendment two days later. 


Provisions of the Act 
Establishment of a Labour and Conciliation Board. 


The new Act stipulates that a Labour and Conciliation Board, consisting 
of three representatives of the Danish Employers’ Federation and three of the 
Danish Confederation of Trade Unions, shall be set up for the purpose of 
working for the preservation of occupational, social, and economic interests 
and thereby promoting the production and economy of the country. In dealing 
with questions of wages and conditions of employment, the activities of the 
Board are directed by a “Presidency”, the three members of which are ap- 
pointed by the Government from among persons who are acquainted with 
economic and social conditions and do not represent employers’ or workers’ 
interests. 

When the Board has to decide matters concerning persons and organisa- 
tions not belonging to the two main organisations, its composition may be modi- 
fied, a party which does not consider itself sufficiently represented by the 
representatives of the two main organisations on the Board having the right 
to demand that two of the members of the Board shall be exchanged for two 
persons considered to represent the interests of the person or organisation 
concerned. 


Procedure. 


Provision is made for the setting up of two subordinate bodies with a 
view to the selection of the cases to be referred to the Board. Thus in questions 
arising out of collective agreements which it has not been possible to settle by 
normal negotiation, the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, at the request 
of the two main organisations, will appoint a joint committee, which in certain 
cases may include representatives of parties outside the main organisations. It 
will be the duty of this committee to try to arrive at a settlement by mediation, 
and, in the event of failure, to take a decision on the matter. The parties, or 
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a minority, if any, of the joint committee, will however have the right to 
appeal to the Labour and Conciliation Board. In the case of disputes con- 
cerning wages or conditions of employment which are not fixed by collective 
agreement, the parties may by agreement submit the dispute directly to the 
Board. If they do not agree to do so, either party may demand that the 
matter should be referred to a committee of three appointed by the Permanent 
Arbitration Court. This committee is not to settle the dispute, however, but 
merely to investigate whether in the case at issue there are grounds for 
determining the conditions of employment and wages. If the committee 
reaches an affirmative conclusion, the matter must be referred to the Labour 
and Conciliation Board. 


Other Functions of the Board. 


In addition to settling disputes concerning wages and conditions of em- 
ployment, the Board is assigned the task of making recommendations to the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare in matters of a legislative and 
administrative nature relating to the promotion of production and economy. 
Furthermore, the Board has to act as an advisory body to the Minister when- 
ever he considers it desirable to submit to it matters within the competence of 
the Ministry of Labour. When dealing with these questions, the Presidency 
does not take part in the work of the Board, which may however be sup- 
plemented by experts. If it is considered expedient in a particular case, the 
Minister may also appoint a person not representing employers’ or workers’ 
interests to direct the proceedings. 


The Government Bill, which was thus adopted without amendment by 
the Rigsdag, differed in various particulars from the original proposal sub- 
mitted by the central organisations of employers and workers. Thus the 
organisations had among other things suggested that all wage earners in an 
industry or occupation covered by an unemployment fund should be obliged to 
join the fund, on pain of a fine, before 1 October 1940. They also proposed 
that employers who were not members of the Employers’ Federation or some 
other employers’ organisation recognised by the Ministry of Labour should 
pay a double fee to the National Employment Fund. These clauses were 
omitted from the Government Bill on the ground that they raised several 
questions of a technical and administrative character and came within the 
sphere of the Unemployment Act rather than of the proposed new Act.’ 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION LEGISLATION IN ST. VINCEN?’ 


On 9 October 1940 the Governor of the British Colony of Saint 
Vincent gave his assent to an Ordinance which provides for the 
establishment of ad hoc arbitration tribunals for the adjustment of 
labour disputes, and of boards of enquiry to investigate the causes 
and circumstances of such disputes or to enquire into the econ- 
omic and industrial conditions in the Colony. 


Scope of the Ordinance 


The Ordinance does not apply to persons in the naval, military or air 
services of the Crown, or to the police force, but otherwise applies to work- 
men employed by the Crown in the same manner as if they were employed 
by a private person. The term “workman” is defined as including any person 





1 Arbejdsgiveren, Nos. 20 and 21, 1940. 
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who has entered into or works under a contract of employment to be carried 
out by manual labour, clerical work or otherwise, whether the contract be 
expressed or implied, oral or in writing, and whether it be a contract of 
service or of apprenticeship or one to execute personally any work or labour. 


The disputes covered by the new legislation are those between employers 
and workmen, or between workmen and workmen, in connection with the 
employment or non-employment, or the terms of the employment, or the con- 
ditions of labour, of any person. 


Arbitration Procedure 


Whenever a dispute, as defined above, arises or is apprehended, it may 
be referred by either of the parties involved to the Governor of the Colony, 
who will take such steps as he deems expedient to promote a settlement. He 
may with the consent of both parties refer the matter for settlement to an 
arbitration tribunal, to be set up for the purpose. 

The arbitration tribunals contemplated by the Ordinance may be comprised 
ot either: (a) a sole arbitrator appointed by the Governor; or (b) an arbi- 
trator appointed by the Governor and assisted by assessors also appointed by 
the Governor in equal numbers for the employers and workers concerned and 
on their respective recommendations, provided that the award must be made 
and issued by the arbitrator only; or (c) one or more arbitrators nominated 
respectively by the parties to the dispute but appointed by the Governor, and 
an independent chairman also appointed by him. In the last case the chair- 
man acts as sole arbitrator only when the other members of the tribunal are 
unable to agree on the decision to be rendered. 

The Governor is not authorised to refer a dispute to an arbitration 
tribunal when arrangements for settlement by conciliation or arbitration 
already exist in the trade or industry concerned in pursuance of an agreement 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations, except with the consent of 
both parties and when there has been a failure to obtain a settlement by 
means of such arrangements. 

Any award of an arbitration tribunal must be submitted to the Governor, 
who must publish it as soon as possible in such manner as he thinks fit. 

In handling a dispute an arbitration tribunal may order any person to 
furnish, in writing or otherwise, all necessary particulars, to give evidence on 
oath, and to produce such documents as may be deemed necessary in the 
circumstances, without regard for the rules of evidence which apply to pro- 
ceedings before the regular courts of civil or criminal jurisdiction. Never- 
theless, a witness may not be required to answer a question or produce any 
document if he objects on the ground that it would tend to incriminate him 
or on any other lawful ground. It will be in the discretion of the tribunal 
to permit any interested person to be represented by counsel or solicitor at 
the proceedings, which may be held in public or in private as the tribunal 
may decide. 


Functions of the Boards of Enquiry 


In addition to the arbitration procedure outlined above, the Ordinance 
also provides that when a labour dispute exists or is apprehended, the Gov- 
ernor may appoint a board of enquiry consisting of one or more persons as 
he deems most appropriate, to enquire into the causes and circumstances of 
the dispute; he may also refer to the board for enquiry and report any 
matter connected with the economic or industrial conditions in the Colony. 

The rules concerning the production of evidence and the representatives 
of interested parties are the same in proceedings before the boards of enquiry 
and before arbitration tribunals.” 





1 Saint Vincent, Ordinance No. 14 of 1940. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


MEASURES AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 







The French Government has taken various steps to cope with 
the unemployment that has prevailed since the Armistice. Some 
of the measures it has adopted are intended to influence the dis- 
tribution of employment by prohibiting multiple employment and 
the working of overtime for the same or another employer and by 
restricting the employment of certain classes of workers, such as 
married women. The object of others is to provide openings for 
employment for the unemployed; yet others relate to the organisa- 
tion of placing and the relief of the unemployed. Lastly, a cen- 
tralised organisation has. been set up for promoting the systematic 
utilisation of unemployed labour. 















THe VoLtuME or UNEMPLOYMENT 





According to an estimate made by the central employment ex- 
change in Paris, the total number of unemployed workers through- 
out France in October 1940 was 1,100,000, half of whom belonged 
to the Paris area. This figure included only unemployed persons 
of .French nationality. The largest group consisted of 300,000 
workers in the metalworking and allied trades, in particular the 
motor-car industry. The number of unskilled unemployed was 
estimated at 150,000. There were about 100,000 unemployed be- 
longing to commerce, and 50,000 to the clothing industry.' 













PROHIBITION OF MULTIPLE EMPLOYMENT AND OF OVERTIME 





Multiple employment and overtime were prohibited by an Act 
of 11 October 1940. 


In the first place, with a view to securing effective supervision, the Act 
provides that no person may engage on his own account in an industrial, 
commercial or handicraft occupation if he is not registered with the com- 
mercial register or the crafts register and if he fails to meet the social and 
fiscal charges fixed for the occupation. 

The following persons are prohibited, in accordance with the conditions 
laid down in the regulations in force, from engaging in private paid employ- 
ment or undertaking privately to do work for remuneration: officials, em- 
ployees, and workers of the public services of the State, departments, local 
authorities, offices, public institutions and colonies; the commissioned and 
permanent staff of the National Railway Company and of local railway com- 
panies and other services worked by concession, of subsidised maritime and 
air navigation companies, and of municipal and departmental undertakings, 
whether worked directly or conceded; and the permanent staff of the social 
insurance funds. 

No paid employees in industrial, commercial and handicraft occupations 
may perform paid work in such occupations in excess of the maximum limits 
for. hours of work fixed by the laws and regulations in force for the occu- 
pation in question. : 

No person may have recourse to the services of any person contravening 
the above provisions. 

The prohibitions do not apply to: (1) scientific, literary, and artistic 
work or work done in institutions of public interest, in particular educational 


1 Le Temps, 27 Oct. 1940. 
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and charitable institutions; (2) work done on the worker’s own account or 
free of charge by way of mutual aid; (3) minor domestic work performed in 
the homes of private individuals to meet their personal needs; (4) urgent 
work which must be carried out at once in order to prevent imminent acci- 
dents or to organise rescue work. 

All collective agreements must contain clauses for the application of the 
above prohibitions. Where an occupation is not governed by a collective 
agreement of wide scope, the methods of applying the Act are to be fixed 
by an Order of the Minister and Secretary of State for Industrial Production 
and Labour, issued either ex officio or at the request of the organisations 
concerned. 

Penalties are provided for contraventions of the above provisions. The 
conditions in which the labour inspectors are to enforce observance of the 
Act will be fixed by decree. Similarly, the methods of applying the Act to 
agricultural occupations will be fixed by decree, provided that the system of 
mutual aid during the busy season or for especially urgent work may not 
be prohibited.” 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


A second Act of 11 October 1940, aims at restricting the em- 
ployment of women, in particular of married women, “ as a means 
of combating unemployment”. It provides for two separate sys- 
tems, the first for public administrative departments and under- 
takings working under concession, the second for private under- 
takings. 

Employment of Women in Public Services 


The Act provides for three methods of reducing the number of women 
employed in public services and undertakings working under concession: the 
first relates to the engagement of married women, the second to the termina- 
tion of the employment of women already in the service, and the third to 
the fixing of a quota for the employment of women. 


Restriction of Engagements. 


The engagement or recruiting of married women is provisionally pro- 
hibited in the case of employment in the services of the State, departments, 
local authorities, public institutions, colonies, protectorates, and territories 
under mandate, the National Railway Company, the local railway companies 
and other services worked by concession, the subsidised maritime and air 
navigation companies, and municipal and departmental undertakings, whether 
worked directly or under concession. By way of exception, Orders may be 
issued granting exemptions from the prohibition, in particular, in the case 
of women whose husbands are unable to support the household. 


Termination of Employment. 


Any married woman in the service of the State who is over fifty years 
of age will be automatically retired with the grant of a pension. This measure 
applies as yet only to State employment, but may be extended by Decree to 
any other public service or to undertakings working under concession. 

Any married woman employed in one of the administrative departments, 
services or undertakings mentioned above whose husband supports the house- 
hold may be given leave without pay, unless the household includes at least 
three dependent children. Married women who are thus given leave may on 
request be granted their superannuation pension (or proportionate pension 
as specified in the Act of 14 April 1924) if they have completed the neces- 
sary length of service; if they have not satisfied the necessary conditions for 





* Journal Offciel de la République Francaise, 27 Oct. 1940, p. 5446, and 28 Oct. 1940, p.5453. 
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obtaining a pension, they may receive a lump sum equivalent to one month’s 
emoluments for each year of service. 

Up to 31 July 1941 women employees who are entitled to claim a pension 
prematurely may be retired automatically, and will immediately receive such 
pension at the rate of one-thirtieth or one-twenty-fifth of their last emoluments 
for each year of service according as the right to pension was to be acquired 
after 30 years or 25 years of service. Exceptions to this provision may be 
allowed by Order. A bonus proportionate to the period which must elapse 
before they reach the age limit wil! be granted. 

The regulations applicable to married women will apply also to women 
employees in cases where the employee and any person are to common knowl- 
edge cohabiting together as man and wife. 

Lastly, in addition to the above measures for compulsorily terminating 
the employment of married women in certain circumstances, the Act contains 
provisions for encouraging women to resign voluntarily in the event of mar- 
riage. Thus any woman employee of the above-mentioned services and under- 
takings who, subsequently to the publication of the Act, resigns from her 
employment for the purpose of getting married before she reaches the age of 
twenty-eight years will be placed on the unattached list. If she marries 
within a period of two years and undertakes not to enter any employment 
during her marriage, she will be entitled to a lump sum in addition to any 
pension she may receive in respect of her length of service. This sum, which 
may not exceed 10,000 francs, will amount to 2,000 francs for each of the 
first three years of service, 1500 francs for the next two years, and 1,000 for 
the sixth year. No service completed after the age of twent-five years may be 
taken into account in calculating this sum. 

Employees placed on the unattached list cease to acquire rights to pen- 
sion and promotion. If the marriage is dissolved and the divorce has not been 
pronounced against the woman alone, they may be reinstated in their former 
employment provided that this is compatible with the quota system. If 
reinstated, their previous service is not taken into account for the calculation 
of a pension unless they refund the lump sum they have received. 


Ouota System. 


Orders will be issued within a period of three months fixing for each of 
the administrative departments, bodies, and undertakings mentioned above the 
maximum percentage of posts in each category which may be filled by women. 

These Orders may provide that a specified proportion of the female staff 
shall be employed only in work where the duty is not more than half the 
normal duty. 


Employment of Women in Private Undertakings 


No prohibition of the engagement of married women is prescribed in the 
case of private undertakings. The Act merely provides for their discharge 
or resignation. 

Previously, on 7 July 1940, the Minister for Industrial Production and 
Labour had instructed the prefects to invite industrial and commercial under- 
takings to discharge by degrees any women employees who were not war 
widows, family breadwinners, single women without other means of livelihood, 
nor wives of soldiers who had not yet been demobilised. 

The Act of 11 October 1940 adds that on the lines of the system for 
public services and undertakings working under concession, a maximum per- 
centage for the employment of women, whether married or not, is to be 
fixed by Decree within three months for all occupations except agriculture. 

Moreover, it provides that Decrees will be issued within the same period 
of three months to extend to women employed in commerce and industry the 
right to the lump sum granted to women in the public services who resign 
from their employment or marry. It will be remembered that public employees 
who leave their employment in these conditions must undertake not to enter 
any employment, even private employment, during their marriage. Any mar- 
ried woman who, after having received the prescribed lump sum, regularly 
undertakes paid employment in any occupation, except agriculture, must 
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refund the sum, unless it can be shown that her husband is unable to support 
the household.’ Pe 
In commenting on these measures at a press conference, the Minister for 
Industrial Production and Labour stressed their provisional character, adding: 
Women who have struggled to learn a trade and to qualify them- 
selves properly would consider it unjust if they were to be prevented 
altogether from engaging in any occupational activity .. . 
When activity has been revived in France, we shall not have enough 
labour, whether male or female. To-day, however, what is needed is to 
divide the available wages among families rather than among individuals.* 


MEASURES FOR THE CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


During October 1940 the Government adopted a number of 
measures concerning the organisation of public works for combating 
unemployment. It drew up programmes of public works, author- 
ised expenditure to be incurred for carrying them out, and granted 
credits for this purpose; it assisted public bodies in financing any 
works they might undertake, and private individuals in repairing 
war damages and plastering buildings; in the latter connection it 
issued rules making it possible to extend compulsory plastering to 
certain municipalities ; it adopted the necessary measures for clear- 
ing the Parisian slum areas and the former fortified zone sur- 
rounding Paris; lastly, it simplified expropriation procedure with 
a view to the immediate execution of works undertaken for the 
relief of unemployment. 


Public Works Programme*® 


An Act of 5 October 1940 empowered the Secretary of State for Com- 
munications to incur expenditure to a total amount of 8,000 million francs on 
a programme of reconstruction work (building of bridges, tunnels, etc., clear- 
ing means of communication, watercourses) and equipment work (abolition 
of level crossings, improvement of main roads, waterways, maritime ports, 
means of communication).* An Act of 28 October 1940 allocated credits to 
an amount of 400 million francs in respect of the financial year 1940 for the 
improvement of main roads and the abolition of level crossings, in order 
. — expenditure authorised under the above-mentioned Act of 5 October 
1940: 

Under two further Acts of 5 October 1940, credits amounting to 527.5 
million francs and 582 million francs respectively were allocated in respect 
of the financial year 1940 for carrying out a programme of equipment for 
the postal, telegraph, wireless telegraph and telephone services and for the 
reconstruction of the buildings and material of the same services.® 

In addition, a Decree of 19 September 1940 transferred to the financial 
year 1940 a credit of 2,093,546 francs for roadbuilding which had not been 
used in 1939, 


Financing of Works Undertaken by Public Bodies 


In order that. departmental and local authorities, federations of local 
authorities, authorised industrial associations, agricultural co-operative soci- 





1 Idem., 27 Oct. 1940, p. 5447. 
2 La Dépéche Dauphinoise, 16 Oct. 1940. 


_ +A communiqué published after a meeting of the Council of Ministers held on 12 October 1940 
estimated that the total cost of the public works contemplated by the Government would be 
46,000 million francs, including 16,000 million for farm reconstruction, 25,000 million tor works to be 
carried out under the supervision of the Secretary of State for Communications, andj5,000 million 
for works to be carried out in the Paris area (Le Temps, 13 Oct. 1940), 

4 Journal Officiel, 18 Oct, 1940, p. 5222. 
& Ibid., 30 Oct. 1940. p. 5471. 
6 Ibid., 18 Oct 1940. p. 5322. 
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eties, autonomous port authorities, and chambers of commerce may be able to 
meet the cost of the public works and works of interest to agriculture which 
they undertake for the relief of unemployment, an Act of 11 October 1940 
provides that they may obtain long-term State loans, to a total amount of 
2,000 million francs. The rate of interest on the loans will be low and they 
will be repayable by annual instalments. They are to be granted only in 
respect of works which were approved before 1 January 1941 by the Minister 
and Secretary of State for Industrial Production of Labour, the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Finance, and the Minister directly concerned. By way 
of exception to the regulations in force, the works may be undertaken as 
soon as approval has been obtained. 

In the case of works authorised after the promulgation of the Act of 5 
August 1940 respecting the financing of public works and works of interest 
to agriculture’ (Act now repealed), the above-mentioned public bodies may 
apply for the new loans without having to obtain renewed approval of the 
works. 

The necessary means are to be provided and the loans to be granted by 
the Deposit and Trust Fund. 

The Act contains provisions concerning the conditions on which loans are 
to be granted, the amount of the loans, their duration (not more than 30 
years), the rate of interest (not more than 3 per cent.), the redemption of 
the loans, the necessary formalities for obtaining the loan (very much sim- 
plified), etc. 

Treasury advances which have been granted for starting public works 
must be repaid to the Treasury not later than 30 June 1941, if necessary by 
recourse to loans under the new Act or subsidies granted by the State for 
carrying out the works in respect of which the advances were made.” 


State Subsidies for Repair of War Damages 


Another Act of 11 October 1940 provides that the State will subsidise 
and supervise the reconstruction of dwelling houses which were partly or 
wholly destroyed by acts of war before 25 June 1940. 

The scope of the Act includes the reconstruction of industrial and com- 
mercial premises in buildings intended primarily for dwelling purposes, and 
their annexes. It also covers the reconstruction of the outbuildings of the 
houses and premises covered, the reconstruction of buildings belonging to 
public bodies other than the State except those intended solely for industrial 
and commercial purposes, and the reconstruction of private educational and 
relief establishments. Lastly, the Act provides for the repair of damage to 
furniture and household goods in the premises to which it applies. 


Appointment of a Technical Commissariat. 


A Technical Commissariat for the Reconstruction of Buildings has been 
set up under the Secretariat of State for Communications. The Technical 
Commissioner is responsible for all questions relating to the reconstruction and 
repair of buildings. He will be assisted by a National Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, the composition and functions of which are to be fixed by Order. 


Rate of Subsidy. 


The State shares in the cost of reconstruction on the basis of the normal 
cost of reconstructing a building approximating to the destroyed building as 
regards superficial area and intended use. The scale of the State subsidy is 
nine-tenths of the normal cost of reconstruction up to 100,000 francs; three- 
fourths of the portion of the cost from 100,000 to 300,000 francs; two- 
thirds of that from 300,000 to 1,000,000 francs; and half any cost in excess 
of 1,000,000 francs. 

The State subsidy so calculated may be reduced by not more than 50 per 
cent. on account of the age of the destroyed building, or the inferior quality 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122. . 
* Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, 29 Oct. 1940, p. 5462. 
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of the materials used for its construction, or its unhealthiness, or the absence 
of modern conveniences. It may be made subject to the condition that the 
housing capacity of the building shall bear a reasonable relation to the cost 
of reconstruction. 

If the owner of a building which has been destroyed reconstructs one of 
smaller superficial area, the State subsidy continues to be based on the normal 
cost of reconstruction of a building corresponding to the old one. In no 
case may the sum paid to the owner exceed the normal cost of reconstruction 
of the building actually reconstructed, unless otherwise authorised by the 
Technical Commissioner, or the actual expenditure incurred by the owner. 
Owners of damaged property must in every case pay for repairs amounting to 
less than 2.5 per cent. of the normal cost of reconstruction. 

The Act also contains provisions on the keeping of reconstruction files, 
general rules for reconstruction, damage to personal property, etc. 

Among other provisions, reference may be made to the one which em- 
powers the Secretary of State for Communications to fix special conditions 
of employment for workers employed on reconstruction jobs, when necessary 
on account of the situation of the works.* 

Another Act, also of 11 October 1940, grants the owners of buildings 
facilities for obtaining loans to meet the difference between the State subsidy and 
the cost of reconstruction as calculated for fixing the subsidy. Such loans will 
be secured by a charge on the reconstructed building.’ 


Plastering of Buildings 


The Government has adopted various measures with regard to the plaster- 
ing of buildings as a means of creating employment. Thus by an Act of 
11 October 1940 the legislative provisions applicable to Parisian buildings 
under which the owner must plaster the building at least every ten years 
may be made applicable on request to towns with a population of over 100,000 
by prefectorial orders. An Act of 12 September 1940* provides that, by 
way of exception, the State will help to finance plastering work which the 
owner is under an obligation to carry out, provided that the work was made 
the subject of a contract before 1 December 1940 and is completed before 1 
June 1941. State assistance takes the form of a loan granted for a maximum 
period of 10 years at 1 per cent. interest and amounting to not more than 90 
per cent. of the value of the work. 

The Order of 11 October 1940° containing regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the above-mentioned Act of the same date provides among other 
things that the hours of work shall not exceed 36 in the week and that the 
rate of wages paid shall be that fixed by the collective agreements or regu- 
lations in force in the department. 


Clearance of Parisian Slum Areas 


An Act of 11 October 1940 authorises the municipality of Paris to 
requisition for clearance buildings or parts of buildings which are recognised 
as unhealthy by the Departmental Health Council and sites in the former 
fortified zone surrounding Paris. The Act prescribes the procedure for 
requisitioning the property and fixes the compensation to be paid to owners, 
tenants or occupants.® 


Simplification of Expropriation Procedure 


Another Act of 11 October 1940 provides that during a period of five 
years reckoned from 25 October 1940 any expropriation needed for the car- 
rying out of urgent public works intended for the relief of unemployment 
may be effected in the manner prescribed for the expropriation and temporary 





1 Journal Officiel, 25 Oct. 1940, p. 5415. 
2 Ibid., p. 5417. 

3 Tbid., p. 5417 

4 Ibid., 13 Sept. 1940, p. 4980. 

5 Ibid.., 25 Oct. 1940, p. 5426. 

® Ibid., p. 5418. 
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occupation of property required for military works. This procedure is simpler 
than the normal expropriation procedure.’ 


REORGANISATION OF PLACING AND ASSISTANCE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
Under an Act of 11 October 1940 the public employment ex- 


change system and the system of assistance for the involuntarily 
unemployed are now entrusted to joint institutions. 


Organisation of Regional and Departmental Employment Offices 


The departmental and municipal employment exchanges and the public 
unemployment funds have been abolished. In their place a regional employ- 
ment office is set up for the area of each divisional labour inspector. These 
offices are State institutions and have taken over the functions previously 
entrusted to the employment exchanges under the Labour Code and the work 
of assisting the unemployed. As a temporary measure a departmental em- 
ployment office is set up in those departments where there is no resident 
divisional labour inspector. For purposes of co-ordination, such offices are 
placed under the authority of the regional employment office. 

In each department one or more local sections may be opened under the 
departmental or regional employment office. The Minister and Secretary of 
State for Industrial Production and Labour may issue: orders appointing 
persons to act as agents of the departmental employment office in other local- 
ities of the department. 

The regional and departmental offices and their local sections may set 
up occupational sections. The creation of an agricultural section is compul- 
sory in those departmental and regional offices and their local sections which 
are included in a list drawn up in an Order issued jointly by the Minister for 
{ndustrial Production and Labour and the Minister of Agriculture. 

The regional and departmental employment offices are subordinate to the 
Ministry for Industrial Production and Labour. The Employment and Man- 
power Directorate is responsible for co-ordinating and supervising their acti- 
vities. It undertakes the distribution of labour on a national scale and, if 
need be, placing activities in occupations in which it appears to be desirable 
to centralise labour demand and supply. 

Each office is managed by a director appointed by the Minister and Secre- 
tary of State for Industrial Production and Labour, and is placed under the 
authority of the divisional inspector for labour and man-power. The director 
is assisted by an advisory committee, the composition and functions of which 
are to be fixed by a Decree countersigned by the Minister and Secretary of 
State for Industrial Production and Labour, the Minister and Secretary of 
State for Finance, and the Minister and Secretary of State for the Interior. 
The committee must necessarily include representatives of employers, workers, 
the liberal professions, and State employees. 

Each departmental or regional employment office must require the em- 
ployers and occupational organisations over which it has jurisdiction to 
assist it in following the situation of workers in each undertaking who are 
out of employment and facilitating their placing either in their own or in 
another occupation. The director of the office is to organise a survey of 
employments that may be suitable for the unemployed workers on his lists. 

The Act contains provisions concerning the appointment and conditions of 
employment of the staff of the new offices and the incorporation of the staff 
of the abolished exchanges with the new institutions. 


Assistance for the Unemployed 


Workers who are involuntarily unemployed can obtain assistance in the 
localities included in a list to be drawn up in each department by the prefect 
on the recommendation of the divisional labour inspector. The assistance 
takes the form of a daily allowance for the worker and his wife, together, if 
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need be, with family allowances and the housewife’s allowance granted in 
accordance with the Decree of 29 July 1939, and allowances for other 
dependants. 

If a worker refuses an employment or job procured for him by the 
employment office with which he is registered, whatever the nature of the 
employment and the place where it is to be carried out, the advisory com- 
mittee of the office may recommend that his name should be removed from the 
register and that he should cease to be entitled to allowances. The application 
of such a measure must take into account the situation of the worker’s family. 

A worker in receipt of a daily allowance may be required to perform 
work in return for it. Any such work done in excess of two hours in the 
day is to be paid at the hourly rate which corresponds to half the average 
monthly wage applicable in the department where his residence is situated. 

The conditions to be fulfilled in order to acquire the right to an allowance, 
in particular those relating to length of service in an occupation, residential 
qualifications, the rate of the allowance and the method of payment, are to 
be fixed by a Decree issued on the recommendation of the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Industrial Production and Labour and the Minister 
and Secretary of State for Finance. This Decree may extend the right to an 
allowance to workers undergoing vocational retraining, subject to the condi- 
tions and limits fixed by the Decree. 


Rate of Allowances. 


A Decree of 11 October 1940 fixed the daily unemployment allowance to 
be granted under the Act of the same date as follows: in Paris and muni- 
cipalities in the departments of the Seine and Seine-et-Oise: 12 francs for 
the head of the household and 6 francs for his wife and other dependants, 
excluding children in respect of whom family allowances are paid; in muni- 
cipalities with a population of over 15,000: 10 francs and 5 francs respec- 
tively; in municipalities with a population of 5,000 to 15,000: 8 francs and 4 
francs respectively; in other areas: 7 francs and 3.50 francs. 


Financial Resources 


The cost of installing, organising, and equipping the regional and depart- 
mental employment offices and their local sections is to be met by the compe- 
tent department in the case of the regional and departmental offices and by 
the local authorities in that of the local sections. 

The salaries and wages of the offices and sections are paid by the State. 

The cost of assistance for unemployed workers is met by the State and 
the local authorities, the share of the latter being fixed by the prefect on 
the recommendation of the treasurer for the department, provided that it may 
not be more than 20 per cent. or less than 5 per cent. of the total cost.’ 


UTILISATION OF UNEMPLOYED WoRKERS 


Lastly, an Act of 11 October 1940 set up in the Ministry of 
Industrial Production and Labour (General Secretariat for Labour 
and Social Insurance) a service responsible for organising the 
employment of the temporarily unemployed. 


This service is managed by a Commissioner assisted by a Deputy Com- 
missioner. It is the duty of the Commissioner, acting in conjunction with the 
Ministries and Secretariats of State concerned (Industrial Production and 
Labour, Interior, Agriculture, Finance, and Communications): (1) to take 
a census of available man-power and openings for employment; (2) to find 
out what works, of whatever kind, can be undertaken without delay; (3) to 
draw up a programme for carrying out such works, with reference to the 
available labour, the openings for its employment, the available equipment and 
raw materials, and the timing of the works; (4) to prepare and supervise the 





1 Ibid., 27 Oct. 1940, pp. 5445 and 5452, and 28 Oct. 1940, p. 5453. 
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carrying out of the programme by the Ministries and Secretariats of State 
concerned, special attention being devoted to directing the available labour 
to the works decided on. In some cases, subject to the agreement of the 
Ministers and Secretaries of State concerned, he may himself arrange for the 
execution of certain more simple works, with the assistance of officials in 
the various administrative departments. 

All military and civilian bodies at present responsible for the placing of 
available labour are subordinate to the Commissioner, who is assisted in his 
work by a permanent committee for combating unemployment which will in- 
clude, among others, two representatives appointed by each of the Ministers and 
Secretaries of State concerned, one representative of the Ministry of the Interior 
for works in the Paris area, and one representative of the Commissioner for 
Reconstruction of House Property. The function of the Committee is to 
provide for direct and permanent relations between the Commissioner and 
the administrative departments concerned and to assist him in all his work. 

By agreement with the Minister and Secretary of State for Finance, the 
Minister and Secretary of State for Industrial Production and Labour has 
authority, within the limits of the credits provided for the purpose and by 
agreement with the administrative departments concerned, to take over all 
or part of the payment of the labour employed, subsidiary wage payments, 
and the expenses of the removal, installation, organisation, and working of 
teams of workers. To this end a special credit of 620 million francs is 
placed at the disposal of the Minister and Secretary of State for Industrial 
Production and Labour in addition to any other credits available to him 
under other laws. The premises needed for the housing for the workers may 
be requisitioned.* 


CONTROL OF PLACING OPERATIONS IN NoRWAY 


An Order was issued on 8 October 1940 by the New “Com- 
missioner” for Social Affairs in Norway which introduced far- 
reaching changes in the employment exchange system, entailing 
strict control of the employment market. The Order came into 
force on 14 October 1940. Until that date the system was governed 
by an Act of 12 June 1906, under which employment exchanges 
had been set up in the more important localities. Although they 
were at the disposal of neighbouring districts, it was sometimes 
difficult for the unemployed in such districts to have recourse to 
their services. The new Order therefore provides also for the 
extension of the whole placing system. 


Under the new Order any able-bodied worker who becomes unemployed 
must at once register with the employment exchange or public placing official 
at his place of residence, and as long as he remains unemployed he must 
continue to register in accordance with the rules laid down in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Employers may not engage workers otherwise than through an employ- 
ment exchange or with its consent. This rule does not apply to the engagement 
of workers for agriculture, forestry, shipping, loading and unloading work, 
fishing, or domestic service (women), or for a period not exceeding five days. 
Similarly, it does not apply in the case of workers of over 70 years of age. 
Ii a contract of employment is concluded contrary to this rule, the employ- 
ment exchange may require the worker to leave his employment. 

Vacant posts must be filled by recourse to unemployed persons resident 
in the same locality. Those in other localities may be drawn on only after the 
local possibilities have been exhausted. The unemployed have a priority right 
to employment. As a rule, the employment exchange may not refer an 





1 Ibid., 29 Oct. 1940, p. 5461. 
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applicant for work who is not unemployed to work in an occupation other 
than that in which he is ordinarily engaged, if there is a shortage of labour in 
that occupation. 

Persons who, on the date the Order came into force or during the two 
preceding months, were employed in agriculture, forestry, shipping or fishing, 
were not to be referred by the employment exchanges to other occupations 
before the end of 1940. The Directorate for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance could make exceptions to this rule, which was also 
made applicable to the children of the persons in question maintained by them 
and hitherto unoccupied. 

In localities where there is no public employment exchange the manager 
of the insurance fund is to be the public placing official. The Ministry of 
Social Affairs may decide to divide the country into employment exchange 
districts and to place employment exchange activities in each district under 
the management of a district office. The general supervision of the system is 
entrusted to the Director for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, who for this purpose can consult the Unemployment Council set 
up under the Unemployment Insurance Act. The unemployment boards set 
up under that Act will act in a similar capacity with regard to the managers 
of the employment exchanges and the public placing officials, and district 
boards will be appointed to advise the managers of the district offices. 

In. order to throw light on the situation and tendencies of the employment 
market and to guide the public authorities in organising particular work pro- 
jects, the Directorate for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insur- 
ance must draw up periodical reports based on statistics. To the extent 
necessary for this purpose, State and local authorities, private individuals and 
institutions are bound to supply the Directorate with such information as the 
Ministry may require of them. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs is responsible for drawing up the detailed 
regulations for the administration of the Order. Contraventions of the Order 
or of the regulations issued thereunder are to be punished by a fine or 
imprisonment for up to 3 months or both2 


MEASURES AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT IN CHILE 


The special conditions created by the war, and in particular the 
difficulties of maritime transport, have had a serious effect on the 
activity of the Chilean nitrate mines, some of which declared as 
far back as July last that they would shortly have to stop working. 
In view of the effects of such a stoppage on the employment market, 
the Government approached the employers with a-view to studying 
the means of preventing a stoppage of work. It also issued a Decree 
in August 1940 requiring employers who wished to suspend or 
resume the operation of their undertakings to satisfy certain 
conditions. 


According to the Decree, any decision to close or re-open an under- 
taking must be communicated in writing to the Labour Inspectorate thirty 
days in advance. In giving this notice, the employer must state the number 
of workers and salaried employees affected by the decision, giving parti- 
culars of their marital condition and the number of their dependants. He 
must state whether the closing of the undertaking is total or partial, per- 
manent or temporary; if temporary, he must mention how long the under- 
taking will probably remain closed. Lastly, he must give all the reasons 
for which he wishes to close the undertaking, and make suggestions for any 
Government or other action that might be taken with a view to facilitating the 
resumption of operations or to preventing their stoppage.” 





1 Arbeidsgiveren. 25 Oct. 1940. 
2 La Hora, Santiago de Chile, 12 Aug. 1940. 
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Application of the Decree. 


In conformity with these provisions, a large nitrate company informed 
the Government of its intention to close two of its mines owing to the exces- 
sive cost of production and the lack of markets. Negotiations were entered into 
between the authorities and the undertaking in order to discover a means of 
avoiding such a step, but before the agreement to which the negotiations led 
had been ratified by the competent authorities the undertaking decided to 
close one of the mines. The Government determined to prevent the unemploy- 
ment that would result from such action and ordered the mine to be requisi- 
tioned and its operation to be continued under the technical management of 
the Nitrate Superintendent, basing its order on section 539 of the Labour Code, 
which states that “in the event of a strike or lockout in an undertaking or 
service the stoppage of which would directly imperil public health or the 
economic and social life of the population, the Government may take steps for 
the resumption of work in the manner necessitated by public interests.” 

The mining company protested against this decision, on the ground that 
section 539 of the Labour Code did not apply to the case since it was con- 
tained in the part of the Code dealing with collective labour disputes, and 
that, further, the nitrate mines could not be regarded as undertakings the 
stoppage of which would directly imperil public health or the economic or 
social life of the population. In reply the Government set forth its point of 
view in a press communiqué in which it stated, in the first place, that the 
position of the provision in question in the Code could not be regarded as 
more important than its sense, and secondly, that the distress of many people 
and the great anxiety which would result from .a closing of the mine must 
be clearly held to imperil economic and social life and national tranquillity.” 


Pusiic Works Poticy IN PERU 


With a view to maintaining the openings for employment which, 
it is feared, may be lost owing to the effects of the war on export 
trade to Europe and more particularly to Great Britain, the Peru- 
vian Government has for some months been following an active 
public works policy, by which it aims at the same time at developing 
the economic equipment of the country. For the purpose of develop- 
ing and financing these activities, the Government was authorised 
by an Act, No. 9187 of 7 October 1940, to issue a loan by instal- 
ments up to a total amount of 100 million gold soles,” repayable ir 
twenty years and bearing interest at 5 per cent. 


The money so obtained is to be used for roadbuilding, land improvement 
work, water distribution, land drainage, irrigation, the building of houses 
for workers and salaried employees, and repair of the damage caused by the 
earthquake of 29 May 1940. These public works are to be carried out in 
accordance with the general plan drawn up by the Executive Power. 

The yield of the taxes known as “unemployment relief taxes” is to be 
used primarily for the payment of the interest and redemption charges on 
the loan. These taxes are not to be withdrawn or reduced until the whole 
loan has been repaid.* 

The unemployment relief taxes (impuestos pro-desocupados), it may be 
recalled, were introduced at the time of the great economic depression as an 
emergency measure against unemployment, by Legislative Decree No. 7103, of 
10 April 1931, and were maintained as a permanent measure by Act No. 7540, 
of 30 June 1932. These taxes, which are levied on exports and imports, income, 
turnover, entertainments, motof cars, etc., were intended to form a fund for 
the construction of workers’ dwellings, roads, bridges, markets, schools, and 


1 El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, 6 and 8 Oct. 1940. 
26.50 gold soles =1 U.S. dollar. 
3 El Comercio, Lima, 1, 2, and 8 Oct. 1940. 
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prisons, and for works for the improvement of land drainage and irrigation 
and the distribution of water. The selection, preparation, organisation, and 
execution of the works were entrusted to autonomous departmental boards, 
which were incorporated bodies. The money was divided among them by a 
Central Board in proportion to the number of unemployed in each department. 


CoMPULSORY TRANSFERS OF SKILLED LABOUR IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The President of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
mulgated a Decree on 19 October 1940 concerning the compulsory 
transfer of engineers, technicians, foremen, salaried employees, and 
skilled workers from one undertaking or establishment to another. 


In an explanatory memorandum, the Decree pointed out that if the new 
undertakings, mines, etc. were to have their proper complement of specialists 
and skilled workers, there must be a rational distribution of engineers, tech- 
nicians, foremen, and the like among the different undertakings, and, if need 
be, workers must be transferred from one undertaking to another. Hitherto, 
however, the People’s Commissariats have not had the right to make such 
transfers and this has had a hampering effect on national economic develop- 
ment. 
Accordingly, the Decree empowers all the People’s Commissaries of the 
U.S.S.R. ex officio to transfer to another undertaking, wherever situated, 
engineers, foremen, technicians, and other specialists, as well as skilled work- 
ers who are classified in the sixth or a higher category. 

The transfer is not to have any material ill effects for the person con- 
cerned. The Commissariat must pay him: (a) his travelling expenses and 
those of his family; (b) the cost of transferring his property; (c) a daily 
travelling allowance; (d) his wages during the journey and six days’ wages 
in addition; (e) compensation for installation expenses, amounting to three 
or four times the monthly wage according to district, together with one- 
quarter of the monthly wage in respect of each. member of the family accom- 
panying him. 

A period of probation in employment is not deemed to have been inter- 
rupted by the transfer if the person concerned remains in the same region; 
if he is transferred to another region, the period of probation is extended by 
one year. 

Managers of undertakings and heads of establishments are required to 
authorise the wives of engineers, salaried employees, and skilled workers 
transferred to another region to leave the undertaking or establishment in 
which they have been employed. 

Persons who refuse to carry out the Commissary’s order concerning a 
compulsory transfer are deemed to be guilty of voluntarily leaving their 
employment and are liable to the penalty fixed in the Decree of 26 June 
1940: imprisonment from two to four months.” 


THE DIstTRIBUTION OF LABOUR IN GERMANY 


Dr. Syrup, of the German Ministry of Labour, devotes an article 
in the Deutsche Verwaltung to the present employment situation in 
Germany. The number of unemployed workers registered with the 
employment offices, which was 63,000 at the beginning of the war, is 
now only 32,000, and out of this number not more than one-tenth 
are employable. The number of workers on short time is now 
only 2,000 and most of them are older women working in the tex- 
tile industry. 





1 Izvestia, 20 Oct. 1940. 
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* 


During the past year, an additional 1,600,000 men have been made avail- 
able for the war economy machine, including pensioners, workers who have 
agreed to postpone their superannuation, and foreigners from every European 
country. Prisoners of war are not included in this figure. The number of 
women in employment fell by 500,000 from the outbreak of war until the 
beginning of February 1940, since which date it has substantially increased 
and now exceeds the figure at the beginning of the war by 300,000. 

The number of placing operations effected by the employment offices has 
ranged from 500,000 to 800,000. The restrictions on changes of employment 
have been extended to practically every branch of economic activity. The 
object of the permit procedure is to bring down unhealthy labour turnover to 
a level that the economic situation can bear. The principle to be observed 
is that each person’s first duty is at the place where he can render the great- 
est services to the war economy. 

Since the beginning of the war about 1,000,000 persons, including 800,000 
men and 200,000 women, have been requisitioned. Most of these requisitions 
have expired. At present the number of persons affected is estimated at 
about 350,000. 

The war has also led to a considerable increase in the number of for- 
eigners employed in Germany. Whereas before the war the figure was about 
half a million, the number is now about 1,100,000 and is increasing month 
by month. As regards the number of prisoners of war employed in Germany, 
this is now about 1,000,000. As the available labour reserves are now small, 
it is stated that they should be drawn on only with reference to the importance 
and urgency of the work. To this end, special committees have been super- 
vising the undertakings since the beginning of 1940. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF JEWS IN SLOVAKIA 


By a Slovak Order of 11 October 1940, which came into force 
at once, the admission of Jews to any kind of employment or 
apprenticeship has been made subject to a special permit, to be 
ubtained from the Central Economic Office. This provision applies 
even to members of the employer’s family; it does not apply in 
cases where the employer is the State. 


Employment permits are issued to individual employers who make an 
application for a specified person and for a specified employment during a 
specified period. 

If the permit is withdrawn or refused, the employer must dismiss the 
employee with six weeks’ notice in the case of a salaried employee, two weeks 
in the case of a wage-earning employee. Persons who have been dismissed 
in these circumstances are not entitled to a pension under insurance legisla- 
tion; but if they belong to private pension funds, their contributions are 
refunded together with interest at 5 per cent.’ 


Miuitary SERVICE AND CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The International Labour Review has from time to time pub- 
lished accounts of the principal legislative measures which have 
been adopted in various countries for the protection of the rights of 
employees called up for military service.* The more recent inform- 





1 Frankfurter Zeitung, 29 Oct. 1940, No. 552-553. 

2 Slovensky Zakonnik, 16 Oct. 1940, No. 54. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, Nov. 1939, pp. 654-665 (France, Germany 
Great Britain, Poland), Vol. XLI, No. 2, Feb. 1940, pp. 165-176 (Belgium, Hungary, Italy), and 
Vol. XLII Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, pp. 114-118 (Italy, Rumania, Greece).See also in the Review, 
oo 1940 the article ‘National Service and Contracts of Employment” by E. Herz and 

. BESSLING. 
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ation which has become available on the subject relates to the 
following countries: Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, and Switzerland. 


BERMUDA 


Recent regulations were issued by the Governor of the Islands of Ber- 
muda, under the Emergency Powers Acts and Orders in Council, to safe- 
guard the rights of persons belonging to the reserve of a local military force. 
The regulations provide that no employer shall discharge from his employ- 
ment any reservist by reason only of the fact that the reservist has been 
required to attend drills or to undergo annual training. But the employer is 
not required to pay remuneration to a reservist for the period during which 
the reservist is undergoing annual training. 

If a reservist is recalled for service, he is entitled to be reinstated in his 
employment at the termination of the service. Not only has he a general 
right to re-employment, but he must be employed in an occupation and under 
conditions not less favourable to him than those which would have been 
applicable to him had he not been recalled for service. 

A fine not to exceed £50 may be imposed on summary conviction against 
an employer who fails to comply with the foregoing prescriptions. The court 
miay also order the employer to pay to the person whom he has discharged 
or failed to re-employ a sum equal to twelve weeks’ remuneration at the rate 
at which his remuneration was last payable to him by his employer. The 
employer may however justify his action by showing that the employee did 
not before the expiration of two weeks after the termination of his military 
service apply to the employer for reinstatement or that, having been offered 
reinstatement, he failed, without reasonable excuse, to present himself for 
employment at the time and place fixed by the employer. Nor will the 
employer be held liable if he can show that by reason of a change of circum- 
stances it was not reasonably practicable to reinstate his former employee 
under conditions not less favourable than those which would normally have 
been applicable, and that he has offered to re-employ him in the most favour- 
able conditions. Such change of circumstances must not, however, have been 
occasioned by the fact that the employer has engaged some other person to 
replace the person recalled for military service.’ 


BRAZIL 


A recent Legislative Decree, No. 2162 dated 30 October 1940, lays down 
chat public officials in Brazil will be considered to be on leave, without pre- 
judice to any acquired rights and privileges, when called up for military service 
or for any other form of compulsory labour. The Decree repeals all other 
provisions to the contrary.” 

Further, an administrative decision of the Brazilian Ministry of Labour 
upholds the view that an employer may not under any circumstances dismiss 
an employee without giving him proper notice of dismissal or an indemnity 
in lieu thereof, unless especially serious reasons can be adduced to justify such 
a course of action.’ 


CANADA 


The National War Service Regulations which came into force in Canada 
in August 1940 contain special provisions concerning the employee's right to 
be reinstated in his former employment at the termination of his military 
service. Section 20 of the Regulations expressly stipulates that it is the duty 
of an employer of any person called out for military training to reinstate such 
employee at the termination of the period of training in his occupation or in 
some other occupation under conditions not less favourable to the employee 
than those which would have been applicable to him if he had not been called 
for military service. 





. | Official Gazette, 12 Nov. 1940, No. 46. 
2 Diario Oficial, Part I, 1 Nov. 1940, p. 20599. 
3 Revista do Trabalho, Oct. 1940, p. 22. 
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An employer who fails without just or reasonable cause to comply with 
this provision is liable to a fine varying between $100 and $500, or to imprison- 
ment for a period not to exceed six months, or to both such imprisonment 
and fine. The penalty can be imposed by a court of summary conviction, 
which may also order the employer to pay to the employee a sum equal to 
five weeks’ remuneration at the rate prevailing at the time the employee was 
called for military service. ‘The employer may however invoke by way of 
defence that his former employee did not within one week after the termina- 
tion of his military training apply for reinstatement or that, having been 
offered reinstatement, his former employee failed without reasonable excuse 


to present himself for employment.* 
SWITZERLAND 


In Switzerland special provisions for the protection of the rights of 
workers called up for military service were embodied in a Decree of the 
Federal Council dated 13 September 1940.2 It lays down the general rule that 
a contract of employment cannot be rescinded while the employee is performing 
his military service, or during a period of seven days after his release from 
such service. There are exceptions, however, to this general rule. It does 
not apply where the period of time for which a contract of employment is 
concluded depends on the nature of the work to be accomplished, or where 
the worker’s position has become vacant for reasons which are legally admiss- 
ible and a new position cannot be offered him by his former employer for 
justifiable reasons such as the total or partial cessation or suspension of the 
undertaking. 

A contract of employment may be rescinded also in the case of a worker 
who at the time he was called up for military service, was employed merely 
as a substitute for another worker already called up for military duty. 
But the Decree adds that any worker who was engaged after 1 September 
1939 to replace a mobilised employee may be dismissed with four days’ notice 
or on payment of four days’ wages if the mobilised employee comes back to 
his former position immediately upon being released from military service. In 
such cases it is for the demobilised worker to notify his former employer of 
his release from military service as soon as it is made known to him. 

An earlier Decree of the Swiss Federal Council, dated 5 July 1940°, 
prescribes that a demobilised worker who is unable to find employment is 
entitled to an unemployment allowance or a war indemnity during the fourteen 
days following immediately upon his release from military service. Moreover, 
demobilised workers for whom the employment exchanges have not been able 
to find employment are entitled to return to military service. 


IMMIGRATION IN BRAZIL 


Although the war has tended to restrict the volume of Brazilian 
immigration from most European countries, the problem of immi- 
gration and land settlement is still being given close attention by 
that country. By a decision of the Immigration and Land Settle- 
ment Council the annual immigration quota for several European 
countries has been increased. A Decree was issued on 7 October 
1940 to secure uniformity in the land settlement system in different 
parts of the country. Lastly, the immigration and land settlement 
services of the State of Sao Paulo have been reorganised, with 
reference among other things to certain decisions of the International 
Labour Conference. 

Further, the interest taken in the land settlement problem in 
Brazil has been emphasised by a journey undertaken by the Presi- 

1 Canada Gazette, Extra No. 23, 27 Aug. 1940. 


2 Receuil des lois fédérales, No. 41, 18 Sept. 1940. 
3 Idem., No. 36, 14 Aug. 1940. 
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dent of the Republic in the west of the country with a view to 
studying the natural resources of these areas and their potentialities 
from the point of view of immigration. 


IMMIGRATION IN 1939-1940 


Statistics for Brazil. 


In spite of the outbreak of hostilities, the number of foreigners who entered 
Brazil for purposes of permanent residence reached 22,668 in 1939, a figure 
showing a decline of 12,009 on the 1937 figure’, but an increase of 3,280 on 
the figure for 1938, the last peace year. A classification of the immigrants 
by nationality shows, however, that the only European country which took 
a substantial share in the movement was Portugal, the number of Portuguese 
immigrants being 15,120, or two-thirds of the total, as compared with 7,435 
in 1938. For other European nationalities there was a very general decline; 
thus the number of German immigrants fell from 2,348 to 1,975; that of 
Italian, from 1,882 to 1,004; that of British, from 538 to 309; that of French, 
from 322 to 186; that of Spanish, from 290 to 174; that of Swiss, from 200 
tc 179; the number of Polish remained stationary at 612. As regards the 
extra-European countries, the only one which contributes in any measure to 
the permanent immigration of Brazil is Japan, but the number of immigrants 
from that country .declined from 4,557 in 1937 to 2,524 in 1938 and 1,414 in 
1939. 
During the first six months of 1940 the situation appeared to remain 
stationary as compared with 1939. The total number of foreigners who entered 
for purposes of permanent residence was 11,134, of whom slightly over two- 
thirds (7,472) were Portuguese. The other European countries provided only 
2,162 permanent immigrants, including 799 Germans, 302 Italians, and 194 


Spaniards.” 
The State of Sao Paulo. 


In the State of Sao Paulo, the chief feature of immigration in 1939 was 
the very large proportion of Brazilian workers coming from other parts of 
the country. As compared with 12,207 foreign immigrants, there were 100,139 
Brazilian immigrants, 66,426 of whom came from the State of Baia. The 
following table gives an idea of how immigration from certain parts of Brazil 
has in recent years made up for the shortage of labour in the State of Sao 
Paulo that could no longer be met by the restricted immigration from Europe. 


NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO 





Foreigners 
Year Brazilians Foreigners Total as percentage 
of total 
1933 30,330 33,680 64,010 52.6 

1934 37,824 30,757 68,581 44.8 

1935 50,849 21,131 71,980 29.4 
1936 57,643 14,854 72,497 20.5 

1937 74,085 12,384 86,469 14.3 

1938 47,755 8,549 56,304 15.2 

1939 100,139 12,207 112,346 10.9 


























The total figure for 1939 shows the largest volume of immigration in the 
State of Sado Paulo since the beginning of the century, except in 1913, when 
the figure was 119,758; at that date, however, most of the immigrants were 
foreigners. It should also be noted that in 1913 the arrival of 60 per cent. 
of the immigrants was subsidised by the payment of their travelling expenses, 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, 7 Aug. 1939, p. 199. 
2 Revista de Imigracao e Colonizacao, Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 1940. 
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whereas in 1939 the immigration, whether of foreigners or of nationals, was 
spontaneous, the State of Sao Paulo having ceased to grant subsidies in 1938. 

The age distribution of the immigrants in 1939 shows that 74.76 per cent. 
were over twelve years, as compared with 78.7 per cent. in 1938. The 
proportion of male immigrants was 64.8 per cent. (66.8 per cent. in 1938) ; 
the number of immigrant families was 15,957, comprising 84,391 persons or 
75 per cent. of the total, a substantially higher proportion than in preceding 
ears. 
‘ As regards occupation, the proportion of immigrants belonging to agricul- 
ture was particularly high, being 89.8 per cent., as compared with 83 per 
cent. in 1938 and 76.5 per cent. in 1937. In view of the preference given in 
Brazil to agricultural immigration, the following figures, showing the pro- 
portion of agricultural immigrants in each of the principal national groups of 
immigrants in 1938 is of interest (the corresponding figures for 1939 are not 
yet available). 


Nationality Percentage of agricultural 
immigrants in 1938 


Brazilian 88.58 
Portuguese 58.00 
Japanese 98.14 
Italian 3.59 
German 9.03 
Spanish 12.39 
Polish 26.92 


INCREASE OF NATIONAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


It will be remembered that under the regulations of 1938 the Brazilian 
Immigration and Settlement Council is empowered to increase to 3,000 the 
annual quota of immigrants of any nationality if the strict application of the 
percentage rule Jaid down in the Constitution would lead to the fixing of a 
lower figure.? The strict application of the rule would allow only four coun- 
tries an annual contingent of more than 3,000, namely: Italy (28,026), Spain 
(11,545), Germany (4,792), and Portugal. As regards Portugal, the Council 
decided on 22 April 1939 to exempt it from all quota limits. As regards 
other countries, it decided just before the outbreak of hostilities to raise the 
quota of the following countries to 3,000: Argentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Switz- 
erland, and the United States. Since 15 September 1939 the same measure 
has been adopted in respect of the following countries: Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Sweden, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

In virtue of these decisions the quota from all Latin American countries 
and most European countries has thus been raised to 3,000. But when the 
figures are compared with the actual openings for immigration, it must 
always be remembered that under the 1938 regulations not more than 20 
per cent. of each national contingent may belong to other than agricultural 
occupations.* 


ContTro, oF LAND SETTLEMENT SCHEMES 


With a view to bringing about uniformity in the land settlement system 
throughout the country the Brazilian Government issued a Decree, No. 2687, 
on 7 October 1940 requiring the States and municipalities to submit any plans 
for the settlement of their lands or the creation of settlement centres, through 
the Immigration and Settlement Council, to the President of the Republic for 
approval.® 





1 Boletim do Servico de Imigracao e Colonizacao, Sao Paulo, Oct. 1940, pp. 45-151. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVIII, No. 6, 7 Nov. 1938, p. 192. 
3 Idem., Vol. LXXI, No. 5, 31 July 1939, p. 176. 

‘ Revista de Imigracao e Colonizacao, Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 1940, p. 758. 

§ Diario Oficial, 9 Oct. 1940. 
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No holding may be more than 100 hectares in area, unless otherwise 
authorised by the President of the Republic. Settlement centres administered 
by the States and municipalities must be registered within six months with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and thereafter become subject to supervision by 
the Ministry. States and municipalities which comply strictly with the provi- 
sions of the law may be authorised by the President of the Republic, on the 
recommendation of the Council, to conclude contracts of employment in the 
settlement centres, to grant transfers of holdings, and to issue provisional con- 
cessions or final ownership deeds for rural and urban holdings. All trans- 
actions with private undertakings or companies must obtain a special author- 
isation from the President of the Republic in accordance with the provisions 
of Legislative Decree No. 1202 of 8 April 1939. 


REORGANISATION OF IMMIGRATION AND LAND SETTLEMENT SERVICES 
IN Sko PAvuLo 


The Directorate for Land Settlement and Immigration of the State of 
Sav Paulo, which was created in 1935, has been re-organised under the name 
of the Immigration and Settlement Service. A statement on this reform was 
published in the Bulletin of the Service’, which pointed out that one of the 
reasons why the Government had decided to re-organise the department was 
its desire to conform to “the recommendations of the International Confer- 
ences where these problems have been thoroughly examined and discussed”. 
The Directorate set up in 1935 did not possess a service for the information 
and assistance of migrants or a special service for the inspection of the con- 
ditions of employment of immigrants, both of which have been declared to 
be necessary by the International Labour Conference.* The new organisa- 
tion provides for these two services. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SociAL ASSISTANCE MEASURES DUE TO WAR OR MOBILISATION 
PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES IN GREECE 
Allowances to Dependants of Service Men 


Provision is made in Greece by an Emergency Act, No. 2564 
of 24 September 1940, for the payment by the State of allowances 
to the dependants of reservists who have been mobilised. 

For the purposes of the Act, the dependants of a reservist are the mem- 
bers of his family who lived with him and whom he supported, and comprise 
wife, children, parents, unmarried or widowed sisters, and brothers under 
seventeen years or incapable of work. 

The allowance is paid monthly at rates which vary according to the 
place of residence: 

First Each other 
dependant dependant 
(drachmai) (drachmai) 
Athens and Salonica 120 
Other towns of over 10,000 inhabitants 90 
Elsewhere 60 
‘ The allowance is paid to the dependants as a group and not divided among 
them. 




















1 Boletim do Servico de Imigracao e Colonizacao, SGo Paulo, Oct. 1940, pp 45-55. 

2 The establishment of a service for the information and assistance of migrants is dealt with 
in Article 2 of the Migration for Employment Convention, No. 66, 1939, and Paragraph 2 of the 
Migration for Employment Recommendation, No. 61, 1939, while the establishment of a special 
service for the inspection of migrant workers is the subject of Paragraph 14 of the said Recommenda- 
tion. 
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It is a condition for the grant of the allowance that the family should 
be in need. If a family receives income from another source, only the excess 
of the allowance over that income is payable. The income in question includes 
any benefit paid on account of mobilisation by a public authority or private 
employer and any State pension. ba ae 

The allowances are awarded by local committees consisting of civil ser- 
vants, clergymen and notables.’ 


Pensions for War Victims 


In a broadcast address the Minister of Finance has announced 
a series of measures for the assistance of military and civilian war 


victims. 


Military Pensions. 


The rates of all pensions for military war victims have been greatly 


increased, as the following examples show. A 
Monthly pension in 

drachmai 
Old rate New rate 


Widow of soldier = 300 f 
- “sergeant 320 1,250 
* “ sergeant-major 330 1,400 
Supplement for each child of deceased soldier .. 60 100 
Soldier, disabled 50 per cent .... 1,100 2,000 


Civilian Pensions. 


Pension schemes are being drafted for men and women belonging to the 
air-raid defence services and for air-raid victims generally whose annual income 
is less than 200,000 drachmae. 


Other Measures. 


An Act has been passed to suspend the collection of the tax on agricultural 
production, in order to relieve farmers whose sons are mobilised and to en- 
courage more intensive production. Mobilised men and their dependants in 
receipt of allowances are exempted from taxes on income and house property. 
Under Bills now being drafted, provision is made for immediate relief to 
persons whose tools, clothing, and kitchen utensils are destroyed in air raids, 
and for compulsory insurance of houses and factories against destruction.* 


PENSIONS FOR CIVILIAN War VICTIMS IN ITALY 














Provision is made for the compensation of civilian war victims 
in Italy by Act No. 1196 of 18 August 1940, which amends and 
supplements the legislation on compensation for war injury (Decree 
No. 426 of 27 March 1919) and on military pensions (Decree of 
No. 1491 of 12 July 1923).4 


In virtue of the Act of 18 August 1940 a right to pension is conferred on 
Italian subjects or their survivors in case of disablement or death due to an 
incident of war. Where the disablement or death is due to an injury, the 
incident of war must have been the direct, violent and immediate cause. Where 
the disablement or death is due to a disease, the latter must have been con- 
tracted as the result of privation or ill-treatment during internment in an 
enemy country. 

The provisions relating to military pensions apply to civilian victims in 
sc far as their application would not be contrary to the special rules laid 
down with respect to civilians. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3 pp. 117-118. 
2 Ephemeris tes Kuberneseos, 24 Sept. 1940. 
3 Eleftheron Vima, 10 Dec. 1940. 


om ae has been analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, 
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The rate of the pensions granted to civilians are the ordinary rates 
applicable to private soldiers and their survivors, and the same increments 
for serious disablement and for multiple injuries are added to the basic pension. 

An allowance is payable at the full rate to parents or minor brothers 
and sisters only if they are without any means of subsistence, but a part is 
payable where their means have been considerably reduced. 

Compensation for civilian victims is also payable in cases where the inci- 
dent of war occurs at the workplace and during employment, that is to say, 
in cases of industrial accident arising out of war. Such compensation can- 
not be received simultaneously with compensation under the compulsory acci- 
dent insurance scheme: the victim must choose one or the other remedy. A 
similar provision applies to the crews of merchant ships and their families. 


Prisoners Or War IN GERMANY 


Accident Compensation 


The German Government passed an Accident Insurance Act on 
3 September 1940, to fulfil its obligation under Article 27 of the 
Geneva Convention of 27 July 1929 concerning the treatment of 
prisoners of war, according to which belligerents undertake to apply 
to prisoners of war injured by industrial accidents, for the duration 
of their imprisonment, those provisions of their legislation which 
apply to workers of the same category. 


‘ The new Act, which was made retroactive, taking effect from 26 August 
1939, extends the provisions of the Third Book(of* the German Insurance 
Code, for the duration of the imprisonment, to the compensation of prisoners 
of war in case of accidents. In the calculation of the accident pension, only 
cash payments are to be counted in the annual earnings taken as basis, on the 
ground that. prisoners of war receive board, lodging, and clothing in every 
case, even after the accident, and need incur no expense for these purposes out 
of their accident pension. Orders for the detailed administration of the Act 
will be issued by the Minister of Labour in agreement with the Chief 
of the High Command of the Military Forces. 

In the explanatory memorandum attached to the measure, it is pointed 
out that the Act does not provide for compensation payments to be made to 
dependants or survivors, since this is not required by the Convention. Where, 
in accordance with the Convention, officers are given employment. at their 
own request, the question whether they are insured against accidents must 
be decided in each case with reference to the liability to insurance of the 
undertaking in which they are injured, and of the category of workers to which 
they are assimilated. 

The army executive authority for accident insurance is liable only for 
accidents occurring in the prison camp or in other work performed for the 
German Government within the sphere of activity of the High Command of 
the Military Forces. In all other cases liability lies with the insurance carrier 
competent for the occupation in which the prisoner is working.’ 


Conditions of Work 


An illustration of the conditions of work and remuneration of 
prisoners of war is given in regulations of 1 October 1940 con- 
cerning the sugar industry. 


The employer must supply the prisoner with free board and lodging 
This applies also during the time when the prisoner is unable to work by reason 
of sickness or the circumstances of the undertaking, unless he is sent back to 
his base camp or transferred to a military hospital. 

In exceptional cases where board and lodging are not supplied, the sum 
of 1 RM. (board: 80 Pf.; lodging: 20 Pf.) must be paid to the base 
camp. for each day on which the prisoner works. For each prisoner the fixed 


1 Reichsarbettsblatt, No. 26, 1940, II 328. 
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rate of 2.50 RM per working day is to be paid, irrespective of the 
actual working time; nevertheless, if the working time is regularly less than 
six hours, the fixed rate is reduced to 1.50 RM. Especially skilled prisoners 
may receive a supplement not exceeding 50 Pf. per working day. No supplements 
are payable for Sunday or night work or for overtime. 

The daily earnings, including the supplement for skill, are paid over to 
the base camp. The amount which the prisoner himself receives is determined 
by the general rules laid down by the High Command, except that he is 
entitled to any supplement for skill in full.* 


ProyJECTED REFORM OF OLp-AGE,INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


A national scheme of invalidity and old-age pensions is being 
prepared in Germany by the Labour Front. It is destined to replace 
the present schemes of pension insurance for wage-earners and 
salaried employees. The following indications of the character of 
the proposed plan are taken from the Angriff of 1 October 1940. 


Pensions must not be fixed according to the number of stamps affixed or 
contributions paid in the distant past, but according to the needs of the 
present . .. Just as, on a farm, the father benefits by the prosperity of the 
farm now managed by his son, so in the future every aged or invalid person 
will participate in the wealth of the working generation. This right is all 
the more justified because an aged person has, by his sacrifices and renun- 
ciation of higher wages in his youth, helped to build up a new prosperity .. . 
The State is responsible for its citizens who have faithfully served it. Until 
now this principle has only been recognised in the case of officials . . . Our 
State does not require less of a worker than of an official; it cannot therefore 
grant him less consideration . . . Hence, the provision of the resources neces- 
sary to finance pensions will be the responsibility, no longer of the insured, 
but of the whole community. Each must contribute according to his ability 
as a general taxpayer, and each will receive a pension according to his needs. 
The whole petty system of calculating contributions and actuarial values will 
disappear. The national community no longer asks, as does an insurance 
scheme: “How many contributions have you paid?”, but simply, “Have you 
done your duty as a German?” 


Further details are given in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 10 
November 1940. 

The State should supply the aged and the disabled with food, lodging, and 
the elements necessary for decent living. The cost of the new scheme would 
necessarily exceed by two to three thousand million marks the social charges 
at present borne by the German economic system. The scheme would be 
financed by the current-cost method. Pensions would not be payable at a 
uniform rate, but adjusted to the needs of each citizen. There would be no 
means test, however, and individuals would be encouraged to save in order 
to provide themselves with comforts additional to the State pension. It seems 
that the problem of the transition from the present insurance scheme to the 
projected non-contributing scheme has not yet been solved. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN West AFRICA 


THE GAMBIA 


In the British West African colony of the Gambia further 
measures were taken towards the end of 1940 for the regulation of 
conditions of employment. Of these the most important relates 
to workmen’s compensation. 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 26, I 472-3. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation: Order, 1940, dated 5 October 
1940, defines the employments to which the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ordinance, 1940, is to apply. The Order, however, will not 
come into effect until further notice. 


Sixteen classes of employment are covered, including, as numbered in the 
Order: (1) the operation or maintenance of mechanically propelled vehicles 
or aircraft or of railways; (2) the manufacture or handling of explosives; 
(3) mining, quarrying or dredging; (4) employment on ships propelled or 
towed by mechanical power; (5) the loading, unloading, fuelling, repairing, 
painting etc., of ships; (6) the construction, repair or demolition of buildings, 
embankments etc., above a certain size and of roads, bridges, wharves, etc.; 
(7) the setting up, repairing etc., of telegraph or telephone lines; (11) the 
generation, distribution etc., of electrical energy; (14) domestic services; and 
(16) any occupation involving blasting operations.’ 


THe Gotp Coast 


A Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance has been adopted in 
the Gold Coast in terms differing only in minor details from those 
of the Gambia and Sierra Leone legislation. The Gold Coast 
Ordinance, however, will only come into force on such day after 
1 January 1942 as the Governor shall appoint. No list of employ- 
ments to which the Ordinance is to apply has yet been issued.” 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE BILL IN ECUADOR 


The Minister of Social Welfare of Ecuador has recently trans- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies an Accident Insurance Bill 
drafted by the National Provident Institution. The Bill is preceded 
by an interesting explanatory memorandum. 


Under the Labour Code the employer is individually liable for the pay- 
ment of compensation, which may be as much as three years’ wages in a lump 
sum. There are no insurance companies doing accident business in Ecuador, 
and consequently, in case of serious accident, a small employer is often either 
unable to pay the compensation due, or, if he does pay, is brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy. In these circumstances a considerable number of -em- 
ployers, large and small, have requested that facilities for insurance shall be 
made available to them. 

The memorandum states that the Bill takes account of two of the Recom- 
mendations on workmen’s compensation adopted by the second Labour Con- 
ference of American countries, at Havana in November 1939: namely (1) that 
accident insurance should be compulsory and entrusted to bodies not carried on 
for profit but dedicated solely to the prevention of industrial risks and the 
organisation of benefits, and (2) that in case of permanent incapacity and 
death compensation should as a rule be paid in the form, not of a lump sum, 
but of a pension. 

Accordingly the Bill empowers the National Provident Institution to 
establish, within the Insurance Fund for Wage-earning and Salaried Em- 
ployees, a special section, financially independent, to undertake accident insur- 
ance. Insurance is made compulsory for all employers liable for compensa- 
tion under the Labour Code. In principle all compensation except funeral 
benefit is to be paid in the form of periodical payments: commutation for the 
lump sum equivalent to the actuarial value of the pension is to be allowed only 
in justifiable circumstances.* 





1 The Gambia Government Gazette, 15 Oct. 1940. 
2 Gold Coast Gazette, 26 Oct. 1940. 
3 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


MEETING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN NuTRITION COUNCIL 


The first meeting of the National Nutrition Council in the Union 
of South Africa opened in Pretoria on 27 June 1940 under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Public Health. Four sub-commit- 
tees were appointed to deal with various aspects of nutrition. 


One of these, the War Emergency Sub-Committee, will undertake the 
necessary research for working out a diet for South African troops. The 
other three will continue the long-term functions of the Council until the end 
of the war. The Research Sub-Committee will co-ordinate the investigations 
which have been made by various bodies during the past few years under the 
auspices of the Department of Health; these investigations include a survey 
of the diet and the physical condition of 140,000 European children and of the 
Natives in selected areas. The Education Sub-Committee will spread informa- 
tion to educate the public in food values. The Agricultural and Economic Sub- 
Committee will study South Africa’s food resources and, where necessary, will 
introduce and encourage the production of new foodstuffs; one of its principal 
concerns will be how to bring the prices of essential foods within the reach 
of all income groups.” 


WARTIME Price CONTROL IN CHINA 


The war in China, by dislocating trade, destroying productive 
equipment and crops, driving masses of refugees from their homes 
and occupations, and making necessary the diversion of resources 


and labour from productive purposes to war uses, has caused a 
great rise in prices in different localities in China. Since 1937 the 
National Government has taken drastic measures to control the 
prices and the distribution of necessities. 


The need for more effective measures, however, led to the creation in 
December 1939 of a Government Bureau empowered to buy and sell necessi- 
ties at reasonable prices. The actual buying and selling is done by public and 
private organisations, but under the supervision of the Government Bureau, 
which must take full responsibility for their activities. The Bureau lends 
capital to these organisations, determines the amount of goods to be pur- 
chased, and establishes priorities. Products handled by the Bureau must, 
with the exception of agricultural products, be goods originally obtainable in 
interior China, products of factories moved to the interior, handicraft articles 
or products of Chinese factories in Shanghai and Hongkong. If necessary, 
however, the Bureau can purchase imparted goods if foreign exchange is 
obtainable or even those goods the importation of which is prohibited, pro- 
vided that special permission is received. 

Wholesale prices are fixed by the Bureau, with the approval of the 
Ministry of Economics and the Joint Head Office of the Four Government 
Banks, to cover the cost of production and transport plus a reasonable profit. 
and are announced publicly. Retail prices are fixed either by the Bureau or 
by the public and private organisations given special authority, in collaboration 
with the local Chamber of Commerce and the trade guilds concerned. Profits 
from wholesale transactions may not exceed 5 per cent. of cost, and on 
retail sales they may not exceed 20 per cent. of the wholesale cost. The 
Bureau or the organisations working under it are permitted to set up their 
own retail shops. 

In order to check hoarding the Ministry of Economics has power to 
compel the registration of stocks and to decide what stocks may normally 
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be retained. Any stocks above the minimum prescribed by the Ministry must 
be sold at the official prices. The Government has the power, upon the pay- 
ment of the official price, to take over the stocks of concerns refusing to 
comply with the regulations. The hoarding of necessities by private indivi- 
duals in excess of the estimated needs for three months is also prohibited and 
any stocks held by private individuals in excess of these needs must be sold 
at the official prices. 

On 19 February 1940 the French Consul-General in Shanghai issued a 
Consular Ordinance calling for the formation of a committee to investigate 
business transactions, and the municipal authorities of both the International 
Settlement and the French Concession of Shanghai have issued regulations 
requiring that foodstuffs and necessities should bear tags showing their 
prices. Nothing more drastic has been done to prevent the hoarding of 
daily necessities or profiteering. The Shanghai Municipal Council has been 
considering the adoption of the more stringent regulations regarding hoard- 
ing and price regulation that have been enforced in parts of the Chinese- 
controlled areas.* 


CO-OPERATION 


A New Co-oOPERATIVE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


The District of Columbia Co-operative Association Act enacted 
by Congress in the United States on 19 June 1940 can be considered 
as a model co-operative law.” Since not only local consumers’ co- 


operative societies can incorporate under this Act, but also societies 
of any State where the laws are not favourable to them, the enact- 
ment of this measure is an important event for the co-operative 
movement of the whole country. 


Any five or more natural persons or two or more associations may incor- 
porate under the Act for the purpose of acquiring, producing, building, operat- 
ing, manufacturing, furnishing, exchanging, or distributing any type or types of 
property, commodities, goods, or services for the primary and mutual benefit 
of the members of the association. Regular meetings of members are to be 
held as prescribed in the rules (bylaws) of the association, but at least once 
a year. Each member has only one vote; no member will be permitted to 
vote by proxy. Bylaws may provide for voting by mail. 

Section 31 of the Act provides for the apportionment of net savings. Not 
less than 10 per cent. must be placed in a reserve fund until such time as the 
fund equals at least 50 per cent. of the paid-up capital. Any return paid upon 
share capital may not exceed 6 per cent. upon the paid-up capital, or, if the 
bylaws so provide, upon the membership capital certificates of a non-share 
association. A portion of the remainder of the net savings must be allo- 
cated to an educational fund. The remainder is to be refunded to the mem- 
bers in proportion to their transactions with the association. In the case of 
non-members dealing with the society, their proportionate amount of savings 
returns are to be set aside in a general fund and allocated to individual non- 
members only upon request. Any savings return so allocated will be credited 
tu such non-members toward payment of the minimum amount of share or 
membership capital necessary for membership. When a sum equal to this 
amount has accumulated, such person becomes a member of the association 





1 Communication to the I. L. O. 

2 An Act to amend the Code of the District of Columbia to provide for the organisation 
and regulation of co-operative associations, and for other purposes. Public No. 642, 
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if he so agrees or requests, provided that he complies with any pruvisions in 
the bylaws for admission to membership. 

Finally, section 37 provides that only associations organised under the 
Act and groups organised on a co-operative basis shall be entitled to use the 
term “co-operative”. Violations are punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

The Act defines “co-operative basis” to mean that each member of the 
association shall have only one vote; that the maximum annual return on 
share or membership capital shall be limited to 8 per cent.; and that the net 
savings, after payment of return on capital and after making provision for 
certain funds, shall be distributed to the members in proportion to the trans- 
actions of each with the co-operative society. 


THE ORGANISATION OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN FRANCE 


Under an Act of 12 September 1940, agricultural co-operative 
societies in France which engage in the handling or working up of 
milk and dairy produce are bound to agree to transact business with 
any milk producers who work up their own produce (whether 
farmers or share-farmers), even though they are not members of 
co-operative societies, provided that they carry on their business in 
the collecting or supply areas fixed for such societies under the Act 
of 27 July 1940 concerning the organisation of dairy production. 

The co-operative dairies must amend their rules to bring them into 
conformity with the Act, but they do not thereby forfeit the benefit of any 
provisions concerning mutual credit and agricultural co-operation or fixing 
their legal and fiscal status. 

Producers who transact business with a co-operative society without 
being members must share in the administrative costs in proportion to the 
quantity of milk they deliver. They have a right to become members pro- 
vided that they undertake to satisfy the conditions laid down in the rules of 
the society. 

If a producer who belongs to a co-operative society is bound, in accord- 
ance with decisions taken in application of the Act of 27 July 1940, to 
deliver his produce during an unspecified period to an undertaking which is 
not a co-operative society, he retains all rights, advantages and obligations of 
membership during the period of validity of his engagements with the co- 
operative society. 

All disputes are to be settled by the Minister and Secretary of State for 
Agriculture and Supplies, after consultation with the Central Committee of 
Inter-Occupational Dairy Groups and the Superior Council for Agricultural 
Production." 


EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


PLANS FoR A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF PRODUCERS IN VENEZUELA 


The Chamber of Industrial Employers of Caracas has set on 
fodt a movement to convene in Caracas in January 1941 a National 
Convention of Producers with a view to considering the problems 
that affect Venezuelan production. The proposed agenda includes 
the following items: present situation of each branch of productive 
industry and comparison with the situation ten years ago; causes 
of difficulties at present encountered; influence of customs tariff 
provisions, local conditions, labour supply, the exchange value of 

1 Journal Officie) de la République francaise, 13 Sept. 1940. 
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Venezuelan currency, and financial assistance by the banks ; influence 
of the Labour Act; amendments to the customs tariff; local action 
to improve existing conditions; amendments to the Labour Act; 
modifications in the banking system in favour of each branch of 
productive activity; the connection between each such branch and 
other branches.? 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Sixtieth Annual Convention of the American Federation 
of Labour was held at New Orleans from 18 to 29 November 1940. 
Some 600 delegates were in attendance, representing 4,247,443 
members, the highest paid-up membership in the history of the 
American Federation of Labour. There has been an increase of 
241,089 members during the past fiscal year. 

The Convention was occupied largely with the effects of the 
international situation on workers’ movements throughout the 
world and particularly on the position of the American labour move- 
ment. Thus, the role of American labour in the formulation and 
operation of the national defence programme in the United States 
was the keynote of discussion on domestic issues, while the impor- 
tance of the British workers’ struggle for democracy was the major 
theme in comment on the world situation. The Federation’s policies 
on international relations, including the International Labour Or- 
ganisation, on collective bargaining, hours of work, wages, and other 
conditions of employment, on social security, on unemployment, on 
housing, and on American labour unity, were all discussed by the 
delegates and formulated in general resolutions of the Convention. 
These resolutions and recommendations are naturally of great in- 
terest to workers in all parts of the world at the present time. 

The Convention appointed 14 committees to consider the Report 
of the Executive Council and the 200 or more resolutions and pro- 
posals which had been submitted to the Convention by various or- 
ganisations, 


A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


President Roosevelt, in a message to the Convention, said in part: 


Labour will lend its aid in planning for full efficiency of industrial 
production, in planning for selection, training and placement of new work- 
ers, in planning for full labour supply, in maintaining the social gains of 
recent labour and social legislation, in maintaining sound and uninter- 
rupted work in the defence industries and in promoting sound employer- 
worker relationship at a time like this when the steady flow of production 
may be our greatest need. Sacrifice may be necessary in the future for 
everyone. Responsible action and self-discipline, physical and moral 
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fitness are now required of all of us as our part in the defence of our 
country and democracy. 

Among the things which labour will contribute is, I venture to suggest, 
an unselfish, a far-sighted and a patriotic effort to bring about a just and 
an honourable peace within the now divided labour movement. Labour 
leaders, with the interest of the nation at heart and the advantage of 
their followers in mind, can, I am sure, find the way to reach such a 
peace. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


In his opening speech the President of the Federation, Mr. William Green, 


made the following statements: 


During all the period of our existence we have developed a philosophy, 
an economic, social, political and industrial philosophy that we have found 
from experience suits every changing need of our national life, a philoso- 
phy we could apply equally as well during the period of war and adversity 
as we can during the days of peace and normal activities. We refuse to 
be led by foreign voices into the bypaths of experimentation. We are not 
seeking a new philosophy, we are endeavouring to guard faithfully the 
philosophy which we have developed out of our human experience and 
to apply it in the solution of our problems. 


We in America and the working people in particular stand immovably 
in opposition to totalitarianism and in defence of democracy. We do that 
for national reasons as well as for economic reasons. We have learned 
from a study of the situation that trade unionism can only flourish and 
live where men are free. Freedom is the basis upon which our movement 
rests. Our democratic trade unions cannot live, they cannot exist under 
the totalitarian form of government, for the record shows that the dictator 
attacked, first of all, the trade unions when he seized power. . . 


It is because we pray for the success of Great Britain that we stand 
with those that express themselves through an overwhelming public opinion 
in favour of extending to Great Britain in her hour of need all the help 
America can give her, short of war. We stand with the Government in 
the execution of that policy. We stand with the Congress of the United 
States, we stand with those who are administering the affairs of the nation 
in the extension of all material and moral aid to Great Britain, because 
we pray that Great Britain shall win this conflict, this uneven conflict, 
with the totalitarian countries. . . 


I know the American Federation of Labour, its sentiment and its 
mind, and I know we will stand unalterably opposed to the involvement of 
our beloved country in the European conflict. We will not consent to the 
transportation of our young men abroad to engage in the European con- 
flict, and that decision was arrived at as a result of the experience through 
which we have passed during the last world war. . . 


DEFENCE 


The report on this subject, which was passed unanimously, stated that 


American labour was thoroughly patriotic and determined to serve the nation 
by contributing its full share to the production of the defence equipment required. 
It laid down certain fundamental principles which would govern labour’s 
activities. One of these principles was that labour should be represented on 
all defence agencies dealing with matters affecting labour’s welfare and that 
such representation meant selection by the group concerned. Should wartime 
conditions develop, the following principles should become imperative : 





(a) Universal obligations to service for defence — industrial or 
military ; 

(b) Labour should have representation on all policy-making and 
administrative agencies and draft boards; 
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(c) Labour standards and other provisions for social welfare must 
be maintained under emergency conditions as essential to efficient produc- 
tion as well as to national morale. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON DEFENCE TRAINING 


As industry is rapidly expanding in defence projects the problem of 
“defence training” has become one of great importance. A special report on 
defence training by the American Federation of Labour Conference on Educa- 
tion contains specific recommendations dealing with the problem of providing 
an adequate supply of skilled workers to meet urgent requirements. The com- 
mittee considered that “the agency through which defence labour must be 
mobilised is the United States Employment Service with the co-operation of 
unions and employers”. 


Training to be on the job. The first recommendation was that “all defence 
training must be on the job”, and on this point the committee observed: 


Training must take place in work surroundings and under the con- 
ditions work is to be done. There is no time for school instruction which 
must be unlearned on the job before the learner can properly be taught 
for his job. Schools should be equipped and ready to give related and 
supplementary instruction on the problems of work and equipping the 
worker to be ready for advancement in assignments and in status. Control 
over training on the job and related supplementary instruction in the 
school must be under representatives of the union and management, 
and should be provided for through union agreement. This committee 
should be responsible for the training programme. 


Apprentice training. Regarding apprentice training, the Committee stated: 


Training on the job includes apprentice training as well as training 
for specific operations. Apprentice training looking to, all-round craftsmen 
requires study and experience over years. There are no short cuts even 
in an emergency, but apprentice training systematically carried on over 
the years is necessary to assure industries an adequate supply of workers 
for this machine age. Plans have already been initiated federally for the 
expansion of the apprentice training programme but we urge adequate funds 
for still further expansion in the coming year. We must start now to 
overcome scarcity of apprentices due to ten years of depression as well 
as to meet increased needs. 


Labour and education after the war. “As this nation”, says the report 
of the committee, which was unanimously adopted, “girds itself for total 
defence against all aggression and seeks to defend America through effective 
aid to Great Britain, labour in America should address itself to the task of 
reconstruction in Europe after the collapse of Hitlerism.” The following 
passages are quoted from the committee’s report: 


Today America alone among the free democracies of the world has 
the time and perspective to give proper thought to the problems of 
reconstruction after the war. The democratic nations now at war which 
would devote themselves to some of these problems are so deeply 
involved in a life-and-death struggle that they cannot give thought to 
these post-war problems. Yet a clearer understanding of the needs of a 
post-war world might greatly clarify the war aims of the participants 
and further rally support of world public opinion. 


One thing is evident: a new world order of some kind will arise 
from the ruins of the present old order in Europe and that new order 
will greatly influence both American ideas and institutions and be in- 
fluenced by ideas and institutions. In the formulation of American ideas 
on educational reconstruction, American labour can exercise a con- 
structive influence of the first importance. In 1914 the American 
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Federation of Labour by convention action began to plan for problems 
of reconstruction following the first world war. Out of this concern 
came the International Labour Office. It is appropriate that American 
labour to-day should concern itself with the problems of educational 
reconstruction following the second world war. 

In particular American labour will urge the importance of a more 
organic union of manual skills with academic instructions in a recon- 
structed education; a more comprehensive provision for the education 
of youth to put an end once and for all to the gap between school 
learning and job assuming; an adult educational activity which would 
be shared in by all. In a word, free labour in America will offer to co- 
operate with the forces of democratic education to ensure that in the 
future free youth may be educated for a free society. 


THE War IN EvuROPE 


On this subject the Convention passed unanimously a declaration saying, 


among other things: 


Your committee joins with the Executive Council in expressing the 
fervent hope and prayer that Great Britain will win, recognising with 
the Council that she stands as the last outpost in the Old World in the 
defence of democracy and the democratic form of government. Our sym- 
pathies go out to her people, the men and women who make up the 
British Trades Union Congress, and to all who are fighting a heroic battle 
against tremendous odds. 

We join in the recommendation of the Executive Council in favouring 
the extension of all help and assistance possible to Great Britain in her 
hour of need on the part of our Government short of war itself. 

The workers of Britain and her Allies are locked in a life-and-death 
struggle with the Nazi and Fascist dictatorships which threaten the free- 
dom of everybody. 

To-day the only two powerful trade union movements that compare 
with the once powerful [.F.T.U. are the British Trades Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labour. With a courage born of the 
deathless cause to which labour is dedicated, “free workers in a free 
world”, the President of the I.F.T.U., Sir Walter Citrine, has urged upon 
the British trade union movement all aid to the I.F.T.U. so that it can 
carry on its activities during the war and bring its influence to bear on 
the terms of a lasting peace settlement. American labour cannot do less 
than that. Already arrangements have been made for a meeting in the 
near future with President Green of the Federation, President Citrine of 
the I.F.T.U., and Secretary Schevenels, to plan a programme of action 
for the I.F.T.U. during these next critical months. This is indispensable 
if we are to preserve and strengthen this agency. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Mention should be made of a statement contained in President Green’s 


speech in reply to the address of the fraternal delegate of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. Edward A. Jamieson. 


We are determined, Mr. Green said, that no foreign foe shall invade 
our homeland, the United States, and we are equally determined that no 
foreign foe shall invade the Dominion of Canada. For we know that as 
a matter of protection it becomes our bounden duty, our solemn obligation, 
to protect America in the fullest sense of the word. 

I now declare that I know it is our purpose that if, for any unforeseen 
reason or in any unforeseen development the dictator, the autocrat, the 
despot, the savage, shall attempt to set his foot on Canadian soil, the 
United States will respond and will join with Canada in resisting any 
attempt to invade this continent. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The report of the committee reviews the situation of the I.L.O. in the 
light of recent events. After having referred to the address of the Director, 
Mr. John G. Winant, it continues: 


The programmes prepared by the Director at the meeting of the Gov- 
erning Body in February 1940 dealing with post-war problems are com- 
prehensive, and demonstrate a statesmanlike approach to the problems 
of reconstruction. ° 

At a time when so many international agencies of international co- 
operation are collapsing under the pressure of dictatorship, it is of the 
greatest importance that this organisation with which labour has been so 
closely associated from its inception should have the fullest moral and 
financial support of the United States Government as well as the loyal 
and active support of American labour. 


The committee’s report was adopted unanimously. 


Post-War CONFERENCES AND PEACE TERMS 


In the Executive Council’s report submitted at the Convention we read 
following statements on this subject: 


Though we are in no way directly responsible for the present Europ- 
ean war, we cannot escape its complications and its consequences. 

Though we cannot see the intermediate steps, nevertheless we main- 
tain that after warfare must come planning for peace and a civilised way 
of life'with opportunity to all people for pursuit of happiness and progress. 
The only way to assure these ends is to devise the world machinery for 
handling relations and problems arising between countries so that causes 
of wars may be averted and constructive plans and agencies for progress 
for all countries may be devised. When world conferences are held to 
consider international problems and agencies, labour from all countries 
must be represented in the councils, for plans and provisions for labour’s 
security and progress will assure opportunities to the masses of all coun- 
tries. We realise that we face the end of an old era which dates from the 
development of a free constitutional Government in the United States and 
the revolution in France creating the first republic, and that we cannot 
pass through this world war period without bearing the modifying conse- 
quences of the experience. We must face new responsibilities in the 
Western Hemisphere and new relationships with the Old World, but we 
hope for the courage and the wisdom to help join with men and countries 
of good will so that technical progress may contribute to higher standards 
of living and freedom from the material burdens of existence, so that men 
and women shall be free to consider progress in intellectual and spiritual 
living and improving our knowledge and practice of the duties of citizen- 
ship. Labour wants to help put the achievements of human intelligence 
and endeavour at the service of mankind. 


Tue I.L.0. ann THE Peace CONFERENCE 


The Executive Council’s report, urging that the I.L.O. be upheld and 
strengthened as the Organisation concerned with the protection of labour 
standards throughout the world, recommends at the same time that “its con- 
tribution to the solution of social problems should ensure it a place at the 
peace conference at the conclusion of the war”. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Mr. Luis M. Morones, the fraternal delegate of one of the Federations 
of Trade Unions existing in Mexico, namely the national centre known as the 
C.R.O.M., pointed out in the course of his address the necessity for infusing 
new life into the Pan-American Federation of Labour. 
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It was recommended that the officers of the Pan-American Federation ot 
Labour should undertake a survey of trade union conditions in the Latin- 
American countries and consider the holding of an early conference of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labour and all bona-fide trade unions. 

Your committee, the report said, would call attention to the historic 
fact that in 1942 we celebrate the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the discovery of the New World. We believe the American Federation 
of Labour should take initiative in calling the Governments of the 
Western Hemisphere together to properly celebrate this great event. We 
would urge that at the same time and place there be a great conference 
of the Pan-American Federation to celebrate the solidarity and service of 
the trade unions in helping to build constitutional democracies in the 


New World. , 
Hours oF Work 


The report presented by the committee appointed to study the question 
of the shorter working week contains the following passages: 


Consistently and with definite pronouncement, the American Federa- 
tion of Labour has long insisted that shorter hours and advancing wages 
should keep step with expanding productive efficiency as a fundamental 
requirement for the maintenance and promotion of national prosperity, and 
as a protective barrier against the menace of widespread unemployment. 

In various quarters, the report says later on, during the recent past, 
labour has been urged in the interest of national defence to relinquish 
some of the employment gains that have been made in working conditions, 
particularly the forty-hour week. “There is persistent pressure from 
manufacturers”, states the report of the Executive Council, “to go back 
to the longer work week”. 

With these longer work week proposals, your committee takes definite 
issue. They are neither timely nor economically sound. We insist, after 
a thoughtful survey of the various related factors having to do with pro- 
ductivity and the shorter work week, that they are without merit as a 
means to stimulate production either in efficiency or volume. .We further 
hold that any lengthening of labour hours in the light of existing unem- 
ployment conditions would be a grave mistake and would be certain to 
react injuriously to the national defence programme. 


The committee’s report on the subject also referred to the labour and 
employment problems which may confront American labour when international 
peace has been restored and there has been a relaxation of pressure on mobilisa- 
tion of men and resources for the national defence. The report says: 


Again, we may be confronted with an aggravated unemployment pro- 
blem, surpassing perhaps all that has gone before. Again, we may have 
to strongly urge a drastic shortening of the work week, as the only prac- 
tical means of mastering the situation and maintaining an economic balance. 
Therefore, we should again reaffirm our faith in the 6-hour 5-day work 
week, and we should stand ready to invoke its good offices, as time and 
circumstance give warrant. 



















































The report concludes by recommending the Convention to reaffirm its 
former endorsements of the 6-hour 5-day week, without any reduction in the 
hourly, daily or weekly pay. The report of the committee on the shorter work 


week was unanimously adopted. 







SoctaL SECURITY 






The Convention adopted a resolution stating that whereas the average 
individual worker is in no position to meet adequately the expense attendant 
on sickness, which at the same time cuts off the income of the worker, it is 
in favour of legislation to include health insurance as a part of social security 
legislation. 

Further, the Convention urged revision of State unemployment insurance 
legislation to extend the compensation period, reduce waiting time, and provide 


larger benefits. 
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HousInc 


Resolutions were adopted unanimously demanding expansion of the low- 
cost housing programme of the United States Housing Authority and the 
continuation of a Federal and local programme of slum elimination until all 
families have secured decent and safe housing accommodation. The American 
Federation of Labour was urged to do all in its power to secure the passage 
of a Senate Bill providing an additional 800 million dollars for low-rent 
housing construction. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Convention passed unanimously several resolutions all expressing 
opposition to the granting of Government contracts to concerns which have 
been found to have violated the Federal statute guaranteeing workers the 
right to organise and bargain collectively, and instructing the A.F. of L. to 
make every effort to bring about the enactment of an amendment in the existing 
legislation on the subject of Government contracts. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND Executive CouNCcIL 


Mr. William Green and Mr. George Meany were elected unanimously 
President and Secretary-Treasurer respectively of the Federation. The fifteen 
Vice-Presidents of the Federation were re-elected. The Convention voted to 
increase the salary of the President from $12,000.00 to $20,000.00 and of the 
Secretary-Treasurer from $10,000.00 to $18,000.00. 

Seattle was chosen as the meeting-place of the 1941 Convention of the 
Federation. 


Guest SPEAKERS 


The Convention was addressed by a number of distinguished guests, 
among whom were Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labour, Mr. Daniel W. Tracy, Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Labour Department, Mr. Nathan Strauss, Administrator of 
the United States Housing Authority, Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board, the Archbishop of New Orleans, Mr. Frederich 
Stampfer, formerly Editor of the German Social-Democratic Newspaper 
Vorwirts, Mr. John G. Winant, Director of the International Labour Office, 
and others; and by fraternal delegates among whom were Sir Walter Citrine, 
General Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress and Mr. Edward A. 
Jamieson, representing the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Some extracts from these speeches are given below. 


Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 


Mr. Stimson said: 


We have hope that we in America may not be called upon 
to suffer as these workers of England have suffered. But the 
danger for months has been approaching, and te-day it may even be 
imminent. To-day our production, hopeful as it has been thus far, is as 
yet very far from adequate. Sacrifices will undoubtedly be called for 
from labour, as they will be called for from the other citizens of the 
Republic, but such sacrifices I believe will be willingly contributed and 
not compelled. It would be a poor tribute to the patriotism of our people 
or to the intelligerce of the men and women who produce the goods for 
our defence for me to promise that under such a terrific effort as that 
upon which we are engaged we can assume an attitude of “business as 
usual”. No responsible man would give any such assurance. 

But there is an assurance which I think I can give you and that 
is the assurance that the practice and procedure of collective bargaining 
through freely chosen and independent unions will not be sacrificed. 
That policy is fundamental to a democratic defence of democracy. That 
policy underlies today the magnificent defence of Great Britain. It will 
stand here as the policy of the departments of this Government which 
are charged with defence. 
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Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour 








Miss Perkins enumerated a number of the economic and social gains of 
the workers under the Roosevelt administration, pointing, among other things, 
. to the effects of the Social Security Act, the Wage and Hour Act, the Public 

Contracts Act and the Labour Relations Act. All States but one had a work- 
men’s compensation law; twenty-one States were co-operating with industry 
and labour in promoting sound apprentice training; every State had a free 
public employment service and an unemployment compensation law; and all 
States had an old-age assistance law. 


“This”, continued Miss Perkins, “is a record of which we in the United 
States Department of Labour are proud, and I am sure that wage earners will 
join in the satisfaction that is ours in being part of a living, vital, progressive 
Labour Department which serves the interest of the workers and the public 
interest. Let me say, as I have said before, that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour is dedicated to the service of the working people of America 
and has been and is being administered for their economic advancement and 
for the promotion of their interests”. 















Mr. John G. Winant, Director of the International Labour Office 







Mr. Winant said: 


The I.L.O. is your organisation — the organisation of all the 
men and women banded together in the free trade unions of the 
world. It is your organisation because it was the workers who demanded 
its establishment at the end of the last war; and because, in the I.L.O., 
Governments share their powers with the free representatives of organised 
labour and also with the free representatives of organised employers. 

We are keeping the I.L.O. machinery in motion. It is for you to tell 
us how we can best use it in your interest. We are not trying to revive 
the past — that is impossible and undesirable. We are continuing from 
the past into the future. The justification for the International Labour 
Organisation lies in its future productiveness and in its usefulness to 
you and to Member countries. The highest-priced goods of mankind 
— at stake to-day: human freedom, the dignity of man, and good 
will. 

The objective of the I.L.O. is, as you know, the realisation of 
social justice. That same objective is a part of what is at issue in the 
world to-day. The definition of social justice varies with the passage 
of time as our conception of it widens. In a not far distant past, social 
justice was a term used in speaking of the protection of a weaker class 
from a stronger class less numerous but economically more powerful. It 
was part of an attempt to prevent human labour from being treated as 
merchandise. The present conception of social justice is much broader. 
Every question must be considered from a social angle as elements 
of social justice have invaded all parts of national life. It is now becoming 
clearer not only that the basis of society is mankind, but also that the 
ultimate objective of society is the realisation of conditions under which 
man can live a full life and work in security and peace, with liberty. 


The task of the I.L.O., and your task as a trade union movement, 
is concerned with working out a democratic pattern for the world of 
to-morrow. The I.L.O. provides machinery through which the free 
labour movement of the world can make known and discuss their 
programmes and policies for reconstruction. 

The world belongs to the people. A true democracy is built upon 
this fact. The I.L.O. is built upon this fact. It is your structure 
organised for human progress. It is your international platform. We want 
to make known your demands and help you translate them into action. 
I ask your continued support of the International Labour Organisation 
and that you use it as an agency for the reconstruction of a peaceful world 
and for the shaping of a human democracy which, we pray, will be the 
outcome of these days of horror and of hope, of sacrifice, and of faith. 
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Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress 


Referring to the address of Sir Walter Citrine, the committee of the 
Convention dealing with international relations said in its report: “Never in 
all the 46 years, we venture to assert, has a fraternal delegate brought a 
message so moving and so profoundly significant. For labour his address is 
a living document of incomparable value”. 

Sir Walter appealed to the workers of the United States to come to the 
aid of the British workers in their wat efforts, and described the attitude ot 
the British trade unions on various points of vital importance to them. He 
explained the demands which the British trade unions had put forward since 
the outbreak of the war and the motives which had induced them to surrender 
temporarily achievements attained by many years of arduous struggle. 

In opening his address, Sir Walter conveyed the fraternal greetings of 
the 5 million workers organised in the 223 unions attached to the British Trades 
Union Congress. After pointing out the close affinity which existed between 
the British and the American peoples and reviewing the democratic institutions 
existing in the two countries, he continued, “It is of special importance that 
we should commune together in these desperate days. The fate of generations 
is being decided at this very moment. Great masses of men, great quantities 
of materials, have been amassed for the purpose of fighting out in the primitive 
method of warfare some of the differences which have arisen in Europe.” 

He went on to point out that six years ago when visiting the United States 
he had already drawn attention to the dangers which were besetting democ- 
racy and its institutions in Europe. After referring to the measures which were 
subsequently taken by the trade union movement of the United States for the 
relief of the victims of Fascism and Nazism, he continued: 

But mankind is notoriously apathetic and incredulous. They could 
not believe that any country, after the experience of 1914-1918, couid 
once again, of deliberate policy, seek to plunge this great community 
once more into the horrors of war. And so it was that when they were 
told that the Germans were rearming hand over fist, they just shrugged 
their shoulders and thought we were drawing upon our imagination. 


Rearmament. 


“Great Britain and France were finally compelled to take notice of this 
menace and set about rearming.” The present Prime Minister together with 
Sir Walter undertook a campaign for support of collective security. But while 
they everywhere found such support, mere resolutions were not enough in the 
face of the extensive rearmament of the dictatorships. 

After five years of rearmament Britain had still not made up for loss of 
time, and today, according to a statement of the British Prime Minister, Britain 
was still only one quarter armed. His purpose in saying these things, Sir 
Walter continued, was to forewarn his listeners so that they might profit by 
the mistakes made in Europe. “A stupendous effort is needed if rearmament is 
to attain the magnitude the Axis powers have at their disposal. .. The only 
thing the dictators fear is force, and if you can shorten the process in amassing 
that force, I am certain you will promote the cause of humanity.” 


British Trade Union Policy. 


“Now, what is the trade union part in this struggle?”, asked Sir Walter. 
“We have pursued”, he stated, “three main aims of policy. The first is the 
continuance of our inflexible resolve to prosecute this struggle. The second is 
to maintain and safeguard the rights and the standards of life of our people, 
and thirdly, to widen the influence of our movement.” 

As to safeguarding the workers’ rights and standards, he said: “Restrictions 
on the individual in wartime are an inescapable concomitant of war. The dic- 
tatorships are able to act decisively and quickly, and unless the democracies 
can devise a system during warfare to act just as decisively and perhaps more 
quickly than the dictatorships, the democracies cannot survive.” 


* 
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He reiterated this statement later on in the following form: “Unless 
democracy is intelligent enough to conceive means of speed and action, it is 
impossible for us to combat dictatorship.” 

He gave a description of the situation during the first 8 months of the war 
and of the emergency measures taken by the British Government in the defence 
of the country. “In these circumstances”, he continued, “to whom were we to 
look, if not to the great American democracy? When we made our appeal 
to you there were some of your best-informed people who believed we could 
not last for 90 days. Yet you sent us the equipment. Over the Atlantic there 
came a stream of armaments, all of it massing up and equipping our forces 
until to-day we say as a nation, let the invader come — let the invader come!” 


Responsibility of British Labour. 


He explained further the responsibility that under these circumstances 
was imposed upon the British labour movement. 

When our Prime Minister sent for us and told us first hand the 
problem, he said: “We have to think now in terms of the next 24 
hours. Long-range policy is not our concern at the moment. We have to 
think of what we are going to do to defend our shores.” We said this 
to him: “We are prepared to surrender such (trade union) rights on 
the clear understanding that full restoration will be legislatively given 
to us, and provided that all sections of the community are equally 
treated.” We said to him: “Let’s see your legislation and the powers 
you propose to take. If you propose to take rights over property equal 
to those you propose to take over labour, then we will support you.” 


And our Prime Minister, even before the House of Commons, our 
legislative assembly, or even the full Cabinet, had seen the proposals, 
submitted them to the Trades Union Congress for approval, and we 
approved them. 


We brought into conference all our full executive councils within 
three days. We consulted them and with absolute unanimity the whole 
of the executive councils of the trade union movement in our country 
—there were over 1,250 people present—told us that we could support 
whatever measures were necessary, including those which had been 
outlined to them. 

We had already explained our proposals in respect of demarcation 
and such questions. We had already agreed to training and dilution. 
Now we were asked to agree to a new principle, a very important and 
dangerous one. That the State should be given the power by Parliament 
to order any person to put his services at the disposal of the State in 
whatever capacity the State needed it. Side by side with that, that all 
forms of property, irrespective of what they were, must equally be put 
at the disposal of the State. 


Now, that is a terrific power for any Government to have at its 
disposal. But our confidence in the wise use of this power rested upon 
two things: Firstly, that we had our men inside the Government, and 
on the fact that our movement had never been stronger, and its capacity 
to resist any misuse of those powers had never been greater. We felt 
confident that we could in the circumstances sacrifice the right to strike. 


We surrendered the right to strike in the consciousness that we were 
doing a communal service which would entitle us to recognition at the 
hands of the community when the ordeal was over, and in the confidence 
that we were defending our own trade union institutions in the process. 


We allowed the working of practically unlimited hours. Hours in 
Great Britain, except for women and young persons, have never been 
regulated by law. We have no 40-hour week. We have collective agree- 
ments covering our people for a 47-hour week in the case of engineering, 
shipbuilding and metal trades generally, down to 44 hours per week in the 
case of the building trades. 
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Consequently, we agreed to the extension of the working hours. 


Measures to safeguard the workers were agreed upon, notably with regard 
to overtime, the need for which must be determined in consultation with the 
trade union officials, acting through the Government inspectors. A further 
restriction upon employers, at the dmand of labour, was the imposition of the 
100 per cent. excess profits tax. 

So as not to give any advantage to employers who were outside the 
collective agreements, the British Trades Union Congress had demanded, he 
continued, “that it should be laid down that where a collective agreement has 
been arrived at between the employers and the trade unions or by arbitration or 
any other means, that collective agreement must become legally binding on all 
other employers in the trade or industry. The principle was willingly accepted 
both by the employers and the Government.” As to wage regulation, Sir Walter 
pointed out that “the wages of 4 million of our people are regulated by sliding 
scales based upon the cost of living, which means that if the cost of living 
goes up, wages go up proportionately”. 


Widening of the Influence of the Trade Union Movement. 


The trade unions have, Sir Walter said, “secured from the Government 
the fullest recognition of their claim to represent the worker in every phase 
of communal life. We claim we represent the working people, irrespective of 
where they are to be found. We are not only thinking of the workshop, but 
in terms of the whole communal life, the control of prices, air-raid protection, 
rationing and supply of food, the welfare of the armed forces, refugee problems, 
the supply of munitions — our trade union representatives are already there 
serving in every phase of life... .” Our principal claim, that we should be 
consulted in every form of activity, has been accepted by both of the Govern- 
ments that have so far served in this war. We are helping by this means to 
shape policies.” 

A grave responsibility rested upon the Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labour today, he continued,—the responsibility for 
the future of the international trade union movement. To this end Mr. Schev- 
enels, recently arrived from France, and Mr. Green, who had been elected a 
Vice-President of the International Federation of Trade Unions, were going 
to consult with Sir Walter. 


The Appeal to American Workers. 


After giving a description of the conditions in which the people of Great 
Britain have to live under the continual bombardments of the Germans, Sir 
Walter said: 


The tax on our capacity is increasing. I am not going to humbug 
you, I am yoing to tell you straight what no British statesman has so 
far said. I say that bombing is having its effect upon our output. Bombing 
is bound to have an effect upon our output. Indiscriminate as it has 
been, although five out of every six bombs either fall in an open space 
or hit a home, yet some bombs do fall on factories. If you disorganise 
the life of a people, if you stop them from getting water and gas and 
that sort of thing, that is bound to have its effect. 

Why do I tell you this? In order to make a present to Hitler so 
that he can encourage his pilots to go on? No, I tell it to you so that 
you can realise the part you can play in helping us. 

“We want planes, planes, and more planes”, said Sir Walter. 

Our need is urgent and extensive. It may be true that the first line 
of defence of American democracy is the British Navy. I want you to 


make the American workshop the first line of defence of all democracy. 
This battle will be fought out in the workshops. Depending upon the 
resources, the capacity, the expedition with which you can produce 
munitions, depending upon that will be the fate of the whole of Europe, 
including the British Isles. 
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isations was held at Atlantic City from 18 to 22 November 1940. 
The Convention was attended by about 500 delegates. 


during the last 12 months. Its present membership figures were not given, 
but on several occasions during the discussions the membership was stated to 


be about 4,000,000. 
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I want to repeat how grateful we are for the generous help we have 
received from you. I want you to realise that speed is the essence, now 
as never before, that the bombing is getting so intent. 

You have a great opportunity. Not only our people but the people 
of the world are looking to you with great anxiety. When this great 
nation of yours was engaged in a struggle to establish its right of self- 
government your Patrick Henry, in an historic utterance, said something 
which has rung down the ages to us: 

Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains or slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take, but, as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death. 

Those words were destined to become the rallying cry of your 
nation. To-day that sentiment is implanted in the souls of millions of 
people. The people of half of Europe, writhing under the Fascist and 
Nazi tyranny, are saying it in their prayers. It rises from the hamlets 
and villages and cities of the stricken British Isles. It echoes over the 
mountains and across the plains of your neighbour Canada. It comes 
in increasing volume from the people of the whole British Common- 
wealth of Nations. One day that cry will rise with the roar of Niagara, 
sweeping away from the pathway of mankind forever the oppression 
and tyranny that characterises dictatorship. Men and women of the 
American labour movement, the power to hasten the dawn of that day 
lies in no small measure with you. 


TuirpD CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


The Third Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 


Tue PreEsIDENT’S REPORT 


The President’s Report gave a record of the activities of the Organisation 


The Report also stated that: 

There are now affiliated to the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
42 national and international unions and organising committees, 225 
State, city, county and district Industrial Union Council, and 419 Local 
Industrial Unions. 


The Convention Committee, commenting on the Report, said: 

The Report is a realistic, hard-hitting document that is more than a 
record of a year of the C.I.O. It warns us of the dangers we are facing 
now and the menaces to labour in a period of war abroad and its attendant 
hysteria here. It lays down the basic principle of social progress—that 
labour’s gains are won and defended only -by labour’s own organised 
strength. It records the pride we all feel with the accomplishments of 
our magnificent organisation. It calls on us to press ahead with our 
programme for security, well-being and peace. And it urges us to increase 
the pace and vigour of our work until the goals laid down in our pro- 
gramme are won. 

Our organisation has met its severest tests during the past year, and 
has come through them with greater strength and understanding than 
ever before. We have done more than survive a year of reactionary 
attacks on our organisation and on our gains. We have grown, we have 
added scores of thousands of new members, and we have continued to 
hold and to deserve the confidence of the American people. 


, 
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We may feel gratified, as the report indicates. But we must not rest 
upon our gratification. The times are far too grave. Our nation has 
been turned from an economy of peace to a war economy. Our liberties 
are under violent and increasing attack. No solution has been found for 
unemployment. Nothing effective has been done to better the lives of 
millions of men and women and children who live in poverty and misery. 


High tribute was paid to Mr. John L. Lewis, under whose vigorous lead- 
ership the organisation had developed its programme during the past five 
years. 


ELEcTION OF A NEw PRESIDENT 


Mr. Philip Murray, who for many years has played a prominent part in 
the American trade union movement, and is a Vice-Chairman of the United 
Mine Workers of America and Chairman of the Steel Workers’ Organising 
Committee, was elected President, having been nominated by Mr. Lewis, who 
had previously refused to stand for re-election, and seconded by Mr. Hillman 
and several other prominent C.I.O. leaders. 

Addressing the Convention after his election on 22 November, Mr. Murray 
said: 

I look forward with you to the day when our country and its people 
may be able to enjoy a broader security, a security that encompasses the 
well-being of all of the people throughout the nation, a kind of security 
that will drive from the temples of finance and industry rapacity, greed 
and selfishness, and that will mete out to the lowly, the humble and the 
workers of this nation those things that God in his infinite wisdom decreed 
the masses of the universe should receive. 

And to the attainment of those objectives of yours, I give to you 
from this public platform this morning my life, my being, my energy and 
such little wisdom as God Almighty may have given to me. 


” Referring to the problem of unity in the labour movement Mr. Murray 
said: 


It is my understanding that the people of the United States when 
thinking of unity think largely in terms of a unity that comprehends 
greater efficiency and more continuity in the production of machinery of 
American industry. Certainly C.I.O. has done more to promote that kind 
o unity than any other institution I know of anywhere in the United 

tates. 


Mr. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and now a member of the National Defence Advisory Commission’, after giving 
an account of his activities and explaining his attitude in the execution of his 
functions as a member of the Defence Commission, also expressed his views on 
unity in the labour movement. 

He said that he knew from experience that progress is not made just 
through power: “You have to have a constructive policy. A powerful engine 
with no provision for good rails will just be smashed up. I hold no formula. 
Life cannot be fitted into formula. What is right to-day may be wrong to-morrow 
. .. But I do know of one thing, that labour will make progress when it 
unites its forces. You do not make progress when people are not organised 
... If there is any chance to get a united labour movement I am for it. 
But not at the expense of our objective.” 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 


_In his report to the Convention the President referred to a declaration 
which the Board adopted in June of last year and in which it said: “We are 
prepared to lend practical, wholesome and feasible co-operation in any under- 





1 Mr. Hillman has since been appointed Associate Director of the Office of Production 
Management. 
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taking to protect this nation and prepare for national defence”. At the same 
time this declaration laid down that the rights labour had acquired must be 
preserved, “as they are designed to stabilise industrial relations and promote 
industrial peace”. ‘Ihe declaration continues that the C.1.O. does not contemplate 
industrial strife, but that it seeks to improve the relationship between wage 
earners and their employers; to increase the productive efficiency of industry; 
to maintain labour’s existing wage and hour standards and to improve these 
standards with changing economic conditions. 

When this part of the report came up for discussion at the Convention, 
Mr. Philip Murray made the following observations: 


Lest there be any misunderstanding concerning our attitude upon this 
very important matter let me reiterate here that C.1.O. is definitely and 
unadulteratedly the nation’s first line of labour defence. And when we 
made declarations to our Government to the effect that labour should be 
given more representation in the promotion of National Defence the record 
justifies that kind of a demand, because we are the organisation that 
produces steel, we produce coal, we produce aeroplanes, we produce auto- 
mobiles, we produce rubber, we produce clothing and textiles, we produce 
oil and all of the essentials incident to the successful promotion of con- 
structive national defence in the United States of America. 

So our country and labour particularly should not be surprised when 
C.{.0. makes formal representation to the Government that our organ- 
isations be given more and more representation in the administration of 
National Defence. . . 

We don’t want National Defence to hinder our right to organise. We 
shall continue to insist, to demand from Government all of the rights and 
guarantees placed upon the statute books of our Federal Congress and 
sustained and validated by the Supreme Court of the United States of 
America. 

We want the right to participate and we want the right to join with 
others in Government in promoting constructively and intelligently the 
well-being of 130,000,000 citizens of this country. Those are our real 
aspirations. There is nothing diabolic in them. There is nothing subver- 
sive in them. They are intelligent, constructive suggestions emanating 
from the hearts and souls of men and women whose interest in life is the 
preservation of our form of government as a maintenance of its freedom 
in private institutions. 

The programme outlined in the section of the Officers’ Report dealing with 
the National Defence Advisory Commission and National defence contracts may 
be summarised as follows: 

(1) Preservation of labour’s rights as embodied in the National Labour 
Relations Act and the Wages and Hours Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the 
Guffey Coal Stabilisation Act, the Social Security Act, and other legislation ; 

(2) The right of wage earners to organise into unions of their own 
choosing ; 

(3) The right of organised wage earners to bargain collectively with 
their employers; 

(4) The right to freedom of speech, assembly, action, and worship; 

(5) Progressive improvement of real wages so as to improve pur- 
chasing power; 

(6) Progressive reduction of working hours for absorption of the 
unemployed and expanded production; 

(7) Legislation to ensure security and opportunity for young and 
old people, the unemployed, and all the needy who are not otherwise 
provided for. 


Industrial Training for Defence 


_ , The Convention adopted a resolution requesting the Federal Government 
in its industrial training for national defence to: 

(1) Adjust training programmes to needs that can be clearly fore- 

seen and calculated; 
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(2) Make a thoroughgoing examination of the need for additional 
workers so that the training programmes may be adjusted thereto; 

(3) Make effective in each programme, on Federal, State, and local 
levels, the participation of organised Jabour in the determination of policy 
and practice of the national defence training programmes. 


Government Contracts 


Together with the problem of national defence, the question of the alloca- 
tion of Government contracts to employers violating existing labour laws was 
discussed. 

A resolution was adopted calling upon the President of the United States 
to issue an executive Order which would: 


(a) Compel all agencies and departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment to deny Government contracts to those who are not complying 
with orders of the National Labour Relations Board or with the orders 
of any other administrative body charged with the enforcement of labour 
laws; and 

(b) Apply the same policy to the contracts which have already been 
obtained under our national defence program. 


Further, the resolution stated that: 


The Convention condemns the action of the Government officials in 
awarding Government contracts to scores of anti-labour corporations such 
as Bethlehem Steel Company, Ford Motor Company, and the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, while these companies refuse to comply with the 
labour laws of the nation and deny to their employees their right to 
organise into unions of their own choosing. 


Higher Wages and Shorter Hours 


The Convention also passed a resolution which includes the following 
paragraphs: 


(a) Labour must ever be vigilant to guard against any action which, 
under the pretence of furthering national defence, will seek to deprive 
the workers of their fair share of these increased earnings or to deny 
them their fundamental right to organise into unions of their own choice 
or to strike. The protection of these rights is necessary to assure the 
workers that they will not be relegated to a position of economic slavery. 

(b) That the Congress of Industrial Organisations and its affiliated 
unions must continue to strive on the basis of their economic strength 
and through collective bargaining, to improve the wage structure for their 
members and obtain improved working conditions and a shortening of the 
work day and work week. It is only fair that the workers receive their 
fair share of the increasing profits which are being enjoyed by industry 
through increased business and technological improvements. 


Tue War IN Europe 


A resolution headed “Preservation of Peace and Democratic Institutions” 
gave rise to a long discussion in which several delegates took part. The reso- 
lution expressed the opinion that the people of the United States are more 
determined than ever to prevent that country from “being dragged into the 
foreign wars now raging throughout the rest of the world”, and stated among 


other things that: 


This Convention reaffirms its determination that this nation must not 
enter into any foreign entanglements which may in any way drag us down 
the path of entering or becoming involved in foreign wars. Eternal 
vigilance by organised labour will be the basic guarantee that a repetition 
of 1917 will be avoided and that peace and security for our nation will be 
preserved. 
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This resolution, adopted by a unanimous vote of the Convention, concluded 
as follows: 


Labour believes that national defence means creation of a nation of 
strong, healthy and well-fed people employed at work at decent and sub- 
stantial wages and dedicated to the belief that the democratic way 1s 
the best way of living. Labour believes that national defence means the 
continued growth and expansion of powerful industrial unions which will 
protect and defend the interests and status of their members to achieve 
economic security. Labour believes that national defence means the vigilant 
protection and constant safeguarding of the exercise by all of our cherished 
civil rights of speech, press, assembly, and worship. Labour believes that 
ignoring these fundamental principles and limiting our nation’s activities 
to the building of more armouries or aeroplanes, tanks and guns will not 
serve but rather will defeat the basic interests of national defence. 


RELATIONS WITH THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
CouNTRIES 


The President’s report contains the following paragraph in the chapter 
dealing with the relationship between the trade union movement of the Latin- 
American countries and the C.I.O.: 


The relationships of the Latin-American Governments and peoples 
with the United States have become increasingly important, from the point 
of view of national defence during the past year. It is important that 
during the development of such future relationships, the interests of labour 
in Latin America, and in the United States, be protected. The function 
of the Latin-American Committee in developing bonds of friendship and 
mutual information, between the C.I.O. and organisations of labour in 
Latin-American countries is most important. 


The Convention passed a resolution on the subject authorising the executive 
officers of the C.I.0. “to continue a programme of mutual cooperation and in- 
formation with the genuine labour movements of Latin America, through the 
medium of the Committee on Latin America or otherwise” and “to endeavour 
to secure for C.I.O. representation on Government bodies dealing with 
Latin-American relations, in order that the viewpoint of labour on a subject 
so important to national defence may be expressed”. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


Other resolutions which were adopted included the following: 


Wage and hour law. Opposing all amendments intended to weaken the 
present law and calling for extension of the law to groups now exempt and 
the immediate increase of minimum wage standards to at least 40 cents an 
hour for every industry. 


Unemployment. Calling upon the Government to convene a national con- 
ference of the leaders of labour, industry, Government, farmers, and consumers, 
to agree upon ways and means to end unemployment in the United States, and 
to put into force measures necessary to prevent economic disaster following 
in the wake of the end of national defence spending. 


Unemployment compensation. Calling for the enactment of a_ national 
unemployment compensation system on a uniform Federal basis covering all 
workers and providing adequate benefits and low eligibility standards for 
part-time employees. 


Unemployment insurance for seamen. Asking President Roosevelt and 
the administration leaders in Congress to facilitate the immediate passage by 
Congress of an adequate unemployment insurance Bill for seamen. 
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Old-age pensions. Endorsing an old-age pension programme based upon 
a flat pension of $60 per month with supplementary allowance to married 
couples up to a maximum of $90 a month with an age limit of 60 years. 


Housing. Urging the Government to take steps at once to expand the 
construction of houses from the present low level to not less than 1,000,000 a 
year. 


Health insurance. Demanding a national health programme including Fed- 
eral insurance for medical care, and free medical care for those who cannot 
afford insurance, and construction of hospitals in rural and urban areas through- 
out the country. 


Against various political doctrines. Condemning Nazism, Communism, 
and Fascism, as “inimical to the welfare of labour and destructive to our form of 
government”. 


Political action. Calling upon the executive officers to give serious con- 
sideration to the formulation of a programme which would guarantee and assure 
an independent political rdle for organised labour in view of the fact (a) that 
the impending crises of a world-wide nature have cast upon labour not only the 
responsibility of safeguarding its own interests, but of finding a common pro- 
gramme of action with all other progressive elements in the United States and 
in the world abroad; (b) that recent events have shown that labour must or- 
ganise its political activities so that it may be able to assume its full and 
independent strength thereby placing itself in a position to give and receive the 
utmost co-operation in a common political programme with other progressive 
groups. 


ELEcTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARY 


The following were elected vice-presidents: Emil Rieve, of the Textile 
Workers, Sherman H. Dalrymple, of the United Rubber Workers, R. J. 
Thomas, of the United Automobile Workers, Frank Rosenblum, of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, Reid Robinson, of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Joseph Curran, of the Maritime Union of America. James B. 
Carey, of the Electrical Workers, was re-elected Secretary. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada has issued its first number 
of a monthly publication under the title of “Le Syndicaliste.’ The new 
periodical published in French is destined in particular for the leaders of the 
Catholic Trade Unions in Canada. This first number contains an article on 
“Corporative Organisation,” setting forth the views of the Executive of the 
Catholic Federation on the corporative organisation of society. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


According to the plan recently adopted for the publication at 
quarterly intervals in the Review of the statistics on labour conditions 
in different countries, the statistics of the general level of wages are 
given in this issue; the table groups together the most comparable 
data in three sections, namely : 


(1) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(2) Normal weekly rates ; 
(3) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 1940 


(table XIV). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1941 issue of the Review: Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes, pp. 111-120. 


The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indexes were published in the January issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the April issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign f signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign © signifies: “covering men only”. 

The sign ° signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”. 

The sign © signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. (See the January 
issue of the Review: Statistics, Explanatory Notes). 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 


Belgium. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December; from 1934 onwards, 


averages of the figures for January and July; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
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240 STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates of earnings 
CzECHO- 
CHINA SLOVAKIA DENMARK ESTONIA 
(Shanghai)|| (Prague) 
Indus- I tries, t t®, etc. Industries, etc. 
Date Industries tries RONEN, SNESOT, Oe a Di 
M. W. M. W. M. sk. | M. unsk. Ww. M. W. M. w. M. W. | 
Rates Rates Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Sh. $ Ké, Ore Ore Ore Ore Sents Sents Sents | 
1929 * 4.37 153 124 83 128 37.9 23.0 32.1 | 498 
1930 0.059 4.47 156 126 84 131 38.7 23.0 32.5 | 19% 
1931 0.057 4.49 155 126 84 131 37.0 22.9 31.9 | 193 
1932 0.057 4.49 153 127 85 131 34.5 22.1 29.9 |; 193 
1933 0.058 4.47 153 127 85 131 33.2 22.0 29.2 193 
1934 0.056 4.37 154 129 86 132 33.0 21.9 29.0 | 193 
1935 0.053 4.34 155 129 87 133 34.4 22.4 29.9 193 
1936 0.055 4.33 156 130 87 132 36.3 23.4 31.6 | 193 
1937 0.050 4.22 158 133 88 135 39.4 25.0 34.4 193 
1938 0.051 4.32 166 140 94 142 42.4 26.5 37.1 193 
1939 0.060 4.35 172 146 96 147 45.4 28.6 39.8 193 
1939: Sept. — -— 171 145 96 146 45.1 27.9 39.4 11939: Se 
Dec. —- = 177 150 98 151 48.7 30.2 42.5 
1940: March — —_ 189 159 105 156T 47.0 31.0 41.6 1940: M 
June = aa = — oo — ose — a | Ju 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 102 102 102 101 102 102 100 101 
1931 97 103 101 102 101 102 98 100 99 
1932 97 103 100 102 102 102 91 96 93 
1933 98 102 100 103 102 102 88 96 91 
1934 95 1 100 104 103 103 87 95 90 
1935 90 99 101 104 105 104 91 97 93 
1936 93 99 102 105 105 103 96 102 98 
1937 85 97 103 107 106 105 104 109 107 
1938 86 99 109 113 113 lll 112 115 116 
1939 102 100 112 118 116 115 120 124 124 
1939: Sept. —_— — 112 117 116 114 119 121 123 
Dec. —_ —_— 116 121 118 118 128 131 133 
1940: March — -= 122 128 127 122 124 135 130 
June — — oe — — — a a 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1929 
1930 100 105 107 106 106 107 (115) (112) (114) 1930 
1931 99 110 113 114 113 114 (114) (116) oti) 1931 
1932 104 112 112 114 114 114 (113) (120) 116) 1932 
1933 118 113 109 112 111 lll (116) (127) (121) 1933 
1934 114 112 105 109 108 107 (117) (128) (121) 1934 
1935 106 108 103 106 106 105 (120) (129) (123) 1935 
1936 104 106 102 105 104 103 (114) (121) (117) 1936 
1937 80 102 99 104 102 102 (117) (122) (120) 1937 
1938 63 100 102 107 107 105 (119) (123) (123) 1938 
1939 56 94 103 108 106 106 (123) (127) (127) 1939 
1939: Sept. _ _— 101 106 105 103 (124) (127) (128) 1939: Sept. 
Dec. — —_— 99 103 101 101 (130) (133) (132) Dec. 
1940: March —_ _— 95 99 98 95 (111) (120) (116) 1940: Marc 
June — —_ _ — — - —_ — — June 
Persons } Persons 
covered 60,000 * 56,304 67,516 36,754 | 160,574 35,000 15,000 50,000 | covered 
1 Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. 1 Ser 
China. Annual figures: up to 1935, September of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 2 Fro 
Czecho-Slovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. index numt 
Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures; averages for the quarter ending with the month in Fran 
question. Westion. | 
Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. Germ 
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FRANCE GERMANY 
_—— Metals Metals p ; . 
Date (Paris) Industries, etc. _ and — Mines®, industries, transport.° 
| : re [M. unsk.|W. unsk.| M. W. | M. W. 
LW. M.W Faris | Other towns M. W.1 
wits M. chiefly skilled | W. Chieflysk.| chiefly sk. acet Earn- 
Rates ings 
| Money wages 
ents. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs Rpf Rpi Rpf Rpf Rpf 
2 2 
32.1 | 4929 5.45 6.10 3.83 2.26 * 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 
32.5 1930 5.79 6.64 4.08 2.42 * 102.8 80.7 53.6 86.8 94.0 
31.9 | 1931 5.74 6.61 4.08 2.42 * 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 
29.9 1932 5.47 6.34 3.99 2.35 * 81.6 64.4 43.9 69.7 73.0 
29.2 | 1933 5.57 6.34 3.89 2.26 * 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
29.0 1934 5.54 6.34 3.89 2.28 * 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 
29.9 | 1935 5.49 6.23 3.80 2.26 * 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
31.6 | 1936 6.33 7.06 4.42 2.62 * 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
34.4 1937 9.41 10.06 5.60 3.08 * 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 
37.1 | 1938 10.45 10.50 6.19 3.42 * 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 
39.8 | 1939 10.93 * * * * 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 — 
39.4 1939: Sept. 10.72 * * * * 79.1 62.9 44.0 68.2 - 
42.5 | Dee. 11.13 * * * * 79.2 | 62.9 | 44.1 68.2 —_ 
41.6 1940: March _ ° ° > ° — _ — _— _ 
== | une au» * o . * am a= om ome a 
| 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 | 1929, 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
101 | 1930 106 109 107 107 107 102 102 102 102 97 

99 | 1931 105 108 107 107 107 96 96 97 96 90 

93 1932 100 104 104 104 104 81 81 83 82 75 

91 | 1933 102 104 102 100 102 78 78 82 79 73 

90 1934 102 104 102 101 102 77 78 82 79 75 . 

93 | 1935 101 102 99 100 100 77 78 82 79 76 

98 | 1936 116 116 115 116 115 77 78 82 79 77 
107 | 1937 173 165 146 136 150 78 78 82 79 79 
116 1938 192 172 162 151 165 78 79 83 80 82 
124 1939 201 * * * * 78 79 83 80 — 
123 1939: Sept. 197 * * * * 78 79 83 80 o> 
133 Dec. 204 * * * * 78 79 84 80 —_— 
130 1940: March — * * * * a = -— —_ 

ee June ili + * * 7 = ale one ‘stat eae 

| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 

100 1929 * * * * * 100 100 100 100 100 
(114) 1930 100 100 100 100 100 106 106 106 106 101 
e116) 1931 103 103 103 103 103 109 109 110 109 102 

116) 1932 103 104 108 107 107 103 104 106 104 96 
(121) 1933 107 106 109 107 109 101 103 108 104 95 
(121) 1934 110 109 114 113 114 99 100 105 101 95 
(123) 1935 116 116 119 119 120 97 98 103 99 95 
(117) 1936 125 122 126 126 126 96 97 102 98 96 
(120) 1937 154 144 134 124 138 96 97 101 98 97 
(123) 1938 150 132 130 121 132 95 96 102 97 100 
(127) 1939 — * * * * 95 97 102 98 a 
(128) 1939: Sept. os * * * * 96 97 102 98 —_ 
(132) Dec. — * * * * 96 96 102 97 _— 
(116) 1940: March —_ * * * * aa aan om ae ti 

pane June inane * * * * can ae ‘ake we sa 
Persons 
50,000 | covered * * * * * * * * * * 
| 


1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
' * From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 to which the 
_ adex numbers were applied. 
month in _ France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question. Industries: annual figures: October of each year. 
Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earnings divided by hours actually worked per day. 
Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet in which 
the statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 
Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Italy. 
Japan. 
Latvia. 


Annual figures: averages. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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' Money wages calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided by normal hours per day. 
* Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 
h 3 ne ET by the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal 
ours per week. 
Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 
sail Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the month in 
estion. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: averages. . 
_. Palestine. (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indexes relate to rates of wages per 8 hours’ day. 
Poland. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change of wages in identic 
undertakings from month to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method in the Review for Aus" 
«1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. : 
United States. Bureau of Labour Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest 
the Ly = the — oa National Industrial Conference Board Series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ” 
week of the month. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Rates per normal week 
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' Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. : 

Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: Ministry of Labour series 
(M. of L.): averages for the quarter ending with the month in question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series 
(L. & ¢ .E.S.); averages for the month in question. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 September of each year. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness). 

2 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. 

3 Insurance statistics (invalidity). 

China. Annual figures: averages. 

Czecho-Slovakia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the 
territory of Bohemia-Moravia only. 

Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

France. Annual figures: averages (see details at table a.) 

Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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. 1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per 
week, 

2? From 1939, extension of the scope of the statistics, in which the statistics of the Bank of 
Japan have been incorporated. 

» * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per 

month, 

Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 

Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

i Annual figures: averages. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

2 Insurance statistics (accidents). 

Luxemburg. Annual figures: averages. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages. 

New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to the 3lst March of each year. strict! | 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). ctly 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for oy il — a July and October. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages. From 1929 to 1931, approximate fi 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index eumbers of daily earnings are no longer 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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(c) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 

U.S.S.R. Annual figures: averages. 

United States. Bureau of Labour Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except 
money wages for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th 
of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; 
monthly figures: first week of the month. 

Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: 
averages. Daily earnings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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Social Security Board. Old Age in Sweden. A Program of Social Secur- 
ity. By Helen Fisher HonHMan. Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1940. vi + 305 pp. 35 cents. 

Mrs. Hohman prepared this report for the information of the Social Secur- 
ity Board, after examining the Swedish national pension system on the spot 
and studying the voluminous published documents. Those who have read the 
author’s work on social insurance in Great Britain will find in this report 
the same high standard of accuracy, thoroughness, and literary quality. 

The report describes the evolution of the system of invalidity and old- 
age pensions from one based on private insurance principles, eked out with 
supplements for the needy (Act of 1913), to that now in force, in which a 
flat basic pension is paid to all contributors, together with a small supplement 
varying with contributions and a substantial supplement granted subject to a 
liberal means test (Acts of 1935 and 1937). Some account is also given of 
public medical care and voluntary sickness insurance, which are relevant to 
the problem of the organisation of invalidity insurance. 

The Appendices, which occupy a third of the book, contain very numerous 
tables, texts of the Acts, etc. 
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Bloch, Kurt. German Interests and Policies in the Far East. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. xiv + 75 pp. $1. 


This book is a competent discussion of the financial, commercial, and 
political relations between Germany and China, Japan, and South Eastern 
Asia. Mr. Bloch discusses the development of German interests in China and 
Japan from before the world war to the present day. In 1914, while China 
was neutral, Japan was on the side of the Allies and up to the Sino-Japanese 
war, China was favourably disposed toward Germany, but “common enmity 
against the U.S.S.R. sooner or later was bound to bring about friendship 
with Germany and Japan”. Trade between China and Germany increased 
between 1932 and 1937 and China considered Germany a friend. “In both 
Germany and China serious misconceptions prevailed as to the stand taken 
by both countries. China believed Germany to be a sincere friend, deeply 
involved in China’s destiny because of the comparatively large German loans 
extended to the Chinese Government. Germany, on the other hand, was still 
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at that time regarding China as a potential party to the German-Japanese 
Anti-Comintern Pact at the very moment that China’s responsible leaders 
made peace with their communist adversaries and began to prepare for a 
policy of military resistance against further encroachments by Germany’s 
other Far Eastern friend, Japan.” However, “incompatibility of German 
policies in the Far East, professing as they did friendship for both China and 
Japan, was not realised before the Sino-Japanese war broke out”. Since Ger- 
many has assisted Japan financially in the war with China and has withdrawn 
its military advisers from China, its position is clear and Japan has now 
formally declared itself on the side of the Axis powers. 


Dietrich, Ethel B. Far Eastern Trade of the United States. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. ix + 116 pp. 


Professor Dietrich here summarises the trade of the United States with 
Japan, China, the Phillippine Islands, Malaya, and the Netherlands Indies, 
and discusses in the last chapter of the book various instruments of trade policy 
and control employed by the United States. She points out that “If American 
policy is to be influenced mainly by political and moral considerations puni- 
tive action against Japanese trade might be taken in order to reduce the 
effectiveness of Japan’s military operations in China. If economic considera- 
tions are to be given the greater weight the opportunity exists for America 
not only to continue those exports which she has been accustomed to furnish to 
Japan, but to supplant Germany and the United Kingdom as suppliers of 
additional goods, cut offe*for the moment by the European war.” She does 
not, however, suggest which course should be followed, but emphasises that 
“The difficulties in the path of a restoration of mutually advantageous trade 
relations between the United States and Japan are political”, and that apart 
from this, it should not be difficult for the United States and Japan to come 
to some agreement. 


Fisher, Thomas Russell. Industrial Disputes and Federal Legislation. 
With Special Reference to the Railroad, Coal, Steel and Automobile Indus- 
tries in the U.S. since 1900. New York, Columbia University Press, 1940. 
370 pp. $4.75. 


A survey of the United States Federal legislation (1900-1939) dealing 
with or affecting the coal, steel, railroad, and automobile industries. In addi- 
tion to analysing the legislation, the author gives an account of its practical 
operation and of the conditions and influences that led to its enactment. 


_ Latimer, M. W. and Tufel, K. Trends in Industrial Pensions. Indus- 
trial Relations Monograph No. 5. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors 
Inc., 1940. 88 pp., 26 tables. $1. 


This monograph is a summary of the preliminary findings of a study of 
350 private industrial pension plans operating in the United States at the end 
of 1938. It is in some respects a continuation of Mr. Latimer’s great two- 
volume study, Industrial Pension Systems in the United States and Canada, 
published in 1933. During the intervening years, the Social Security Act, 
with its compulsory old-age insurance provisions, and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act have come into force. The present study is intended mainly to 
determine the effect of these Acts on private plans: whether their number has 
diminished or increased, and how their provisions have been adapted so as 
to supplement the legal system. It is proposed to publish in 1941 a definitive 
and more detailed study including statistics for the years 1939 and 1940. 


Stewart, Maxwell S. Pensions after Sixty. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
46. New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940. 32 pp. 10c. 


A. popular exposition of the Townsend Plan and other pension proposals 
and a discussion of the main principles underlying the existing and proposed 
schemes of old-age provision in the United States. 





